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Historic landmark 


Faces destruction 


BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer 


“I wouldn’t like to see the 
building torn down”’ said Dick 
McHugh sadly, speaking of his 
store, the McHugh and Bianchi 
grocery. ; 

The structure, owned by Gol- 
den West Savings and Loan, may 
be torn down next year to make 
way for a new Golden West 


‘office. 


Though possibly the name 
of the grocery may not be fam- 
iliar, the building itself is undeni- 
ably a Santa Cruz landmark. 
Situated at the corner of Pacific 
and Mission streets in Santa 
Cruz, with its perfectly preserved, 
elaborate Victorian architecture 
and the odd angle of its walls, 


‘altered since it was built, hardly 


it possesses a definite personality. 

The grocery store it houses 
is an institution in its own right. 

Outside on the sidewalk, ap- 
ples, oranges and grapes glisten 
on their trays in the sunlight, 
along with the fresh flowers for 
sale. Inside, beneath the old 
high ceiling, the shelves are piled 
with an unusual variety of foods. 
The store has the soothing at- 
mosphere of the traditional fam- 
ily grocery, warm and personal. 
It is easy to tell that it has 
links with the past, seeming as 
though it has always been there. 

The store has scarcely been 


differing at present from the 


way it looks in eighty year old McHugh & Bianchi, corner Pacific and Mission 
‘I’d hate to see it torn down’ 


photographs. 
___See Back Page 
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Prof. Joseph F. Bunnett 


Prof. Cedric I. Davern 


The ‘in-house’ candidates 


BY LINDA SAPP 
Deceased 


At least two professors from 
this campus and two more not 
from this campus are being con- 
sidered for the position of Pro- 
vost of Crown College. 

From U.C.S.C. are Dr. Joseph 
Frederick Bunnett and Dr. Ce- 
dric Inglis Davern. 

Also being considered are Dr. 
William Sefton Fyfe of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England, 
and Dr. Lawrence Stark of the 
University of California at Ber- 
keley. 

THIMANN RETIRES 


Dr. Kenneth V. Thimann, cur- 
rent Provost of Crown College, 
is retiring at the end of the 
1971-72 academic year in ac- 
cordance with university-wide 
policies. governing the terms of 
provosts and deans. 

The policy, which came into 
effect during the last two years, 


of the university to leave their 
posts after four years of ser- 


vice. 

A. committee. composed. of 
three professors from Crown: 
George Baer, Ralph Berger, and 
Aaron Waters, Provost Thimann, 
‘and headed by Provost F. M. 
Glenn Willson of Stevenson, was 
chosen during the spring of 1971 
to recommend candidates to 
Chancellor McHenry. 

Chancellor McHenry then has 
the authority to choose the new 
provost, subject to the approval 
of the Regents. 


During the past summer, a 
search was conducted for can- 
Photos/Hair didates to be considered for the 
»Position. Names were submitted 


your provost 


(CONFIDENTIALLY) 


encourages provosts and deans 


SUPERS 
STUDY 
BEACH 
ACCESS 


COUNTY BOARD ALSO CRE- 
ATES NEW OFFICE OF “EX- 
PERT” TO STUDY SANTA 


by faculty members and admi- 
nistrative personnel. 

“““Fhe list was then shortened, 
and candidates were invited to 
visit the campus. So far, Dr. | 
Fyfe and Dr. Stark have been 
received at Crown by faculty | 
and a selective group of Crown | 
students. 


“When asked about the selec-]j CRUZ’ TRANSPORTATION 
tion of a new provost, Provost jj FUTURE. 
Willson stated, “There is nothing | 
very secret about it,” but later BY STEVE BROWN - 
went on to say “a degree of | Staff Writer 


confidentiality is desirable for 
the sake of the candidates.” 

Provost Willson was also 
asked if he thought that the stu- 
dents of the college had a right 
to know who was being con- 
sidered. 

He replied that it was not as 


The Santa Cruz County 
4 Board of Supervisors took ac- 
tion on two major issues at 
Tuesday’s meeting. 
It was recommended by the 
4 Planning Department that a pos- 
f ition of Transportation Expert 
“be created within the depart- 
much a question of the students’ 


: } ment to facilitate the county 
rights as a question of the candi- } 


; ff ‘Transportation Study. 
dates’ rights. He stated the can- | Thirty thousand dollars was 
didates should be “protected a- 


i asked for the remainder of the 
gainst being over-interviewed,” [ff fiscal year to initiate and pay 
by the students at large. this position. This expert would 

DR. BUNNETT take the place of the Con- 
Dr. Bunnett is Chairman of sultant originally recommended 
the Board of Studies in Chemis- 


try at U.C.S.C. He holds a PhD. [J Committee. 
in organic chemistry, and has } Supervisors Robert Sanson 


taught at Reed College, the Uni- | and Henry Mello wanted to see 
versity of North Carolina, and | the details worked out on paper 


Brown University. He is a Ful- | before allocating the money. 


bright f G : i Thus, the authorization was de- 
or pila 456s Ovee Una | layed one week, while the Ad- 


fellow. At the age of 50, Bunnett | es : ; : : 
is the oldest known candidate. { ™inistrative Officer is preparing 
Also being considered from ff @ More exact proposal than the 
U.C.S.C. is Dr. Cedric Davern. | — Director’s verbal re- 
uest. : 


Dr. Davern is a professor of | The Transpoztation P licie 
biology, his specialty being gene- FENETOUAROR i. Ouewe 
ey = * ng Committee’s goal statement of 


tics. He was educated at the Uni- 
oe i wap eeu ee Ym £069.-talkay of x cpondinated 


versity of Sydney, Australia, and } 2 sebe 
the California Institute of Tech- J COUnty system which “will 
maintain and improve our qual- 


See Page 16 jity of life.” Overall, there is a 
See Page 3 
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Campus News 


Abortion conference 
Probes local hassles 


BY NANCY HANCOCK 
Staff Writer 


A conference on abortion, 
sponsored by Women Together 
convened at 8:00 pm Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1971, in Ste- 
venson Dining Hall. 

Various aspects of the con- 
troversial subject were infor- 
mally discussed by both speak- 
ers and audience. 

Talk focused on the local 
situation and included back- 
ground information on the laws 
governing abortion, how differ- 
ent groups perceive the possi- 
bility of “free” or legal abor- 
tion, attempts to change the 
present laws, and how to get an 
abortion if you need one. 

According to Joyce Unger, 
Cabrillo College health counsel- 
lor, state law (the Theraputic 
Abortion Act) presently states 
that a woman may be given 
a legal abortion only under two 
conditions. 

@ she can demonstrate that 
bearing a child would severely 
impair her mental or physical or 
mental health, or 

@ that she has been the vic- 
tim of rape or incest. 

Anna Jones of the Women’s 
Action Abortion Coalition in 
San Francisco reported on sev- 
eral court cases coming up in the 
city this month that will test 
the constitutionality of existing 
abortion laws. ; 

She suggested; “first we want 
to get rid of the laws that re- 
strict a woman’s freedom to ter- 
minate unwanted pregnancies.” 

Then she asserted, abortion 
“should be taken out of the 
hands of just the doctors.” 

She explained that paramed- 
ical persons could be trained to 


do abortions. 

This would greatly reduce the 
cost of the operation and 
make it available to more wo- 
men. 

Santa Cruz County is the 
only county in California that 
does not provide theraputic abor- 
tions. 

Santa Cruz doctors refer pa- 
tients needing them to hospi- 
tals in San Jose or Monterey. 

Attempts to institute ther- 
aputic abortions in Santa Cruz 
have been unsuccessful so far. 

Persons at the conference 
suggested that a method of lib- 
eralizing existing abortion laws 
in Santa Cruz would be to ar- 
range a test case. 

A woman desiring an abor- 
tion would have to apply at 
County Hospital, be turned 
down, start a suit, and go else- 
where for the operation; then 
the suit would be continued. 

Someone. pointed out. that 
such a class action suit would 
necessitate a massive and time 
consuming organizing job. 

John Grinder of Kresge Col- 
lege reported on contemproary 
research on male birth control. 

Sterilization is one option for 
men; called a vasectomy, it is a 
relatively simple operation, and, 
contrary to popular myth, does 
not affect male hormones or 
sexual function. 

It is about 70 percent re- 
versible and costs only $50-$100. 

Young men without children 
however, may be hassled by 
moralistic rules governing the 
conditions under which a man 
may have the operation. 

Speakers at the conference 
stressed that if you wish to get 

See Page 15 


STUDENT SUES FLOWERS 
FOR SUMMER NON-JOB 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


A UCSC student has filed 
a suit in municipal court a- 
gainst University Extension 
official Dale Flowers for not 
giving him a summer job 
which Richard’ McLaughlin, 
the student, says Flowers pro- 
mised him last May. 

The suit’s brief, served to 
Flowers last week, states that 
an oral agreement had been 
reached between Flowers and 
McLaughlin that a research 
assistantship in University Ex- 
ténsion would commence for 
McLaughlin July 1. When the 
plaintiff reported for work, 
however, Flowers allegedly 
said that the job was not 
available. 

McLaughlin says he could 
not take the job when it was 
finally offered him in Oc- 
tober because he was already 
committed to return to his 
regular school-year Minibus 
driver’s position. 

“The rate of pay for the 
research assistantship was 
only tentatively. discussed, 


and it might even have been 
less than it is for the Minibus. 
It was a temporary job for 


the summer only. 

“I couldn‘t quit the Mini- 
bus job because the drivers’ 
schedules are agonizingly ar- 
ranged, and I drive more 
hours than any of the other 
drivers,” he said. “It wouldn’t 
have been a good thing to 
do.” 

NO COMMENT 

Flowers reserved com- 
ment. “I’d rather not hassle 
it now. There’s a rule against 
talking about it once it’s in 
the attorneys’ hands,” he 
said. 

The defendants in the suit 
are named as “Does One, 
Two and Three” in addition: 
to Flowers. This leaves open 
the option for expanding the 
humber of defendants, should 
it become legally expedient 
to include the UC Regents 
or Gov. Reagan, etc. “There’s 
a question whether Flowers 
is the only one responsible,” 
McLaughlin explained. 

DAMAGES 

The suit claims damages 
because the plaintiff says he 
has had to reject a job at 


an Idaho ranch at $350 
monthly with room and 
See Page 16 
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Anna Jones and Joyce Unger at Abortion Conterence 


‘By God, get one early!’ 
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John the Cop loses an image, 
Or, one day in the life of . . . 


... THE CAMPUS FUZZ / RECC2.UiNG MILEAGE / “MOTHER...IS OFTEN LATE” 


BY BARBIE BELLENOT 
Staff Writer 

“John the cop they used to 
call me,” reminisced Sargeant 
John J. Durcan of UCSC campus 
security. That was in November 
of 1965 when there were only 
600 students. 

Then he didn’t wear a hat or 
tie and he drovea yellow pickup 
truck. Often he would wake a 
few students at 4 am to go to 
breakfast with him. 

But now things are different. 
Now “‘we don’t get to know the 
people we’re here to help,” Sar- 
geant Durcan sighed regretfully. 

With allt of today’s awareness 
of minorities, he brought atten- 
tion to one never thought of: 
the “smallest minority in Amer- 
ica”’—the police. 

The first thing Officer Lloyd 
Nordberg did when he got into 
the University Police car was to 
check it out. A thorough check 
of tires, lights, horn, siren, and 
safety equipment is always 
made. 

Mileage is recorded at the be- 
ginning and end of each night’s 
duty. 

Nordberg has beat two. This 
includes all of the area west of 
Hagar Drive. The other officer 
on duty patrols beat one and 
beat three, which includes the 
rest of the campus. 

First stop: ‘908 Physical 
Plant.” ‘908’ means: ‘out. of -ser- 
vice’. ‘908A’ means ‘at lunch’. 
‘908D’ means ‘off duty’. ‘908 
Physical Plant’ means out of 
service; at the physical plant’. 

The reason the police use 
codes is to save valuable radio 
time. 

The stop was to ask the elec- 
trician about normal security 
lighting of a certain building. 
This means just enough light 
to help prevent crime and to se- 
cure the safety of those in the 
area. 

An officer will often check 
out the doors and windows of 
the physical plant or other 
buildings. If he finds a_ sus- 
picious person in the area, the 


officer is asked to fill outa 
field interrogation card. This is 
so that i a robbery is reported 
the officer has either a likely 
suspect, or at least someone 
who was in the area and might 
be of help. 

“909.” This means ‘in ser- 
vice’. Nordberg drove up Em- 
pire Grade looking mostly for 
breaks in fences or sometimes, 
hunters. 

Ee had recently arrested two 
men who were deer hunting. Not 
only do we not want our deer 
shot, he explained, but we’re 
afraid they might hit hiking stu- 
dents. 

By now it’s after 1700 (five 
o’clock), which means the main 
radio is no longer Control three 
at the cook house, but UC2, 
which is at the heating plant. 

Each officer, besides having a 
radio in his car, carries a bat- 
tery operated radio on his belt. 
This way an officer can al- 
ways be reached. 

The campus police do every- 
thing the city police do, inclu- 
ding traffic control and emer- 
gencies. 

CITY/COUNTY 

The city police, in fact, have 
jurisdiction over part of the 
campus. This is because part of 
the campus is in the city and 
part is in the county. All the 
buildings are in the city owned 
area. 

Nordberg stopped at the 
most critical intersection on 
campus: the intersection of Ha- 
gar and Steinhart. There is a 
lot of traffic, not only cars but 
bikes and pedestrians 

Across from the Whole Earth 
Restaruant stands a flagpole. 
Every night at dusk it is the of- 
ficer’s duty to take it down. 

At 1810 (6:10 pm) a fire 
alarm sounded from building 
155, Crown’s classroom build- 
ing. Officer Jeff Powell arrived 
before the firemen, who found 
that it was only a malfunction 
in the wiring. 

Powell is a graduate of Ste- 


venston College where he ma- 
jored in psychology. He became 
interested in becoming a cam- 
pus policeman when, during his 
junior year, as he was walking 
up from the R lot, he was 
stopped by an officer. 

It was a cold night and the 
officer offered him a ride. 
Powell asked the officer, ‘‘Do 
you really like working here?” 


The reply was, “I love it.” 
Povell thought maybe he would 
enjoy working with students, 
too. 

Powell believes that the cam- 
pus police are here to help the 
students not to “get them.” In 
his opinion, ‘‘Most of the of- 
ficers up here are very alright.” 


NON-STUDENTS 


Powell has never made an ar- 
rest. Most of the arrests made 
here are non-UCSC students. He 
thinks ‘“‘most of the officers 
up here—I’d say all of them— 
are out to help the students.” 

Mostly an officer is called on 
for assistance; usually a car is 
out of gas or stalled. 

During the beginning of each 
quarter much time is spent on 
on bike thefts. Stanford, for in- 
stance, during the first four 
months of this year had $16,000 
worth of bikes stolen. 

Northwest of the main li- 
brary,a van was parked, ille- 
gally. Powell wrote out a cita- 
tion for “driving and parking in 
a restricted area.”’ 

Some nights he gives out as 
many as ten parking tickets. 
Other nights, only two. 

Before Powell could drive a- 
way, the owner of the van came 
out of the library, upset. She 
wasn’t concerned about the tic- 
ket; she was disturbed because 
her child was missing. 

Mrs. Roberta Knowlton left 
her 13-year-old son, Richard, at 
Central Services thinking it was 
the library. He had been missing 
now for four hours. 

Richard Knowlton was des- 
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“IMPORTANT COASTAL AREAS”: 
ARE THEY PUBLIC? 


By Debby Essenberg 


SUPERVISORS WILL 
PROBE BEACH ACCESS 


From Front Page 


strong feeling of environmental 
concern. 

In September 1970, the 
Board authorized selection of 
a consultant to provide techni- 
cal details. for the project: This 
is a position that would be elim- 
inated if Tuesday’s proposal was 
adopted. 


DETAILED OUTLINE 


In July of 1971, a detailed 
outline was presented which set 
forth the mechanics of the 
study. Four stages are recog- 
nized: 

@ preparation of the data 
base 

e development of analyt- 
ical framework 

e evaluation of the alter- 
natives 

e initiation of review pro- 
cesses and updating processes 

This is basically where the 
the study now stands—firmly in 


Conference on homosexuality opens 
lines of communication for gays 


FIRST OF ITS KIND / VISITORS FROM S.F. / “FULL OF JOY” 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 


A marathon symposium on 
“Homosexuality: Exploring an 
Alternative in Sexual Expres- 
sion” held last Saturday in Cow- 
ell Dining Commons and adjacent 
areas may have marked a break- 
through in communication be- 
tween homosexuals about homo- 
sexuality here at UCSC. 

Gay organizers from the Bay 
Area and their friends arrived in 
Santa Cruz Friday evening to set 
up panels and assign “enablers” 
for small-group discussions. 

The morning ‘pane! consisted 
of five women who spoke of the 
problems and promises of les- 
bianism and its relationship with 
the women’s liberation move- 
ment; in the afternoon, five men 
gave personal testaments and ex- 
pressed some discouragement 
with the way things are going 
with groups devoted to male gay 
liberation. 

“Raps” held between panels, 
which solicited but did not ob- 
tain wide audience participation, 
were dominated by discussions 
of and arguments over the vir- 
tues of ‘“‘separatism’’, i.e.: a phi- 
losophical stance which calls for 


the “planning stage.” The Com- 
mission’s preliminary report is 
a list of purposes, not of recom- 
mendations; it is a “Study De- 
sign.” 

‘The planners hope that the 
result of the final study won’t 
provide a static product, but 
rather one which will reflect 
the changing needs of the com- 
munity. 

First, the Supervisors must 
approve the preliminary report. 
When they do, it should be 
from twelve to twenty months 
before the final report is sub- 
mitted. 

Beach Lands: This week, the 
Supervisors also tackled the 
question of public access to 
beach lands. 

The whole matter hinges on a 
Supreme Court ruling which 
states that public rights accrue 
through continued public use of 
land. 

If the public uses a piece of 
woperty for a sufficient period 


female and male gay groups to 
co-exist peacefully but remain 
completely autonomous. 

More personal levels of dis- 
cussion were reached during per- 
iods of discussion within smaller 
groups (all male, all female, 
mixed) which composed the fi- 
nal third of the symposium’s 
schedule. Atmosphere within the 
small groupings ranged from 
“sexually tense”, as one gay male 
described his section, to the 
warm and outgoing feeling ap- 
parent in the mixed groups. 

The conference was co-hosted 
by Walace Andrews, a sopho- 
more,.and.Luita D. Spangler, a 
freshman, both of Kresge Col- 
lege. ‘“We’ve been working on 
this symposium for about two 
weeks now,”’ Spangler said at the 
start of the conference, ‘and 
really been looking forward to 
it 

Organizational work for the 
‘symposium has not been without 
its own special rewards, Walace 
announced furiously: ‘‘All five of 
the posters we put up at Cabrillo 
College—that’s the local com- 
munity college — were ripped 
down.” “In forty-five minutes,” 
added Spangler ruefully. 

Approximately one-third of 
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Watsonville 
e 


(1) Ano Nuevo Reserve; (2) 
Waddell Creek; (3) Grey- 
hound Rock Beach; (4) Scott 
Beach Drainage and Beach 
Area; (5) Davenport Landing; 
(6) Davenport Vista Point; 
(7) Davenport Beach San Vin- 
cente Creek Drainage; (8) 
Half-done Beach; (9) Panther 
Beach; (10) Natural Bridges 
State Park; (11) Area East 
of Twin Lakes State Beach; 
(12) Black Point—end of 14th 
Avenue; (13) Bonita Lagoon; 
(14) Cove Beach; (15) Cor- 
coran Lagoon and Beach; (16) 
The extension of 26th Aven- 
ue; (17) Moran Lake; (18) 
Redview Drive Scenic Over- 
look; (19) Pleasure Point D 
Access Easement; (20) East 
Cliff Dr.: Pleasure Point to 
4ist Ave.; (21) Opal Cliff R 
creation Area; (22) Capitola 
Beach and Lagoon; (23) N 
Brighton State Beach; (24) 
Porter Gulch Drainage and 
Potbelly Beach; (25) Seacliff 
State Beach; (26) Hidden 
Beach below Aptos. Sanita- 
tion Disposal Plant; (27) Sea- 
scape Boulevard Access; (28) 
Manresa State Beach; (29) 
Monterey Bay Academy 
Beach;, (30) Sunset State 
Beach; (31) Palm Beach and 
the state beach which tra- 
verses laterally in front of the 
Pajaro River; (32) Pajaro 
River Drainage. 

of time without the owner ob- 

jecting, that property may be- 
come public. 


A recent piece of legislation 
by Senator Largomarsino pro- 
vides for certain steps that the 
may take to keep the land pri- 
vate. 

See Page 10 


the posters distributed on the 
UCSC campus “were ripped 
down”, Andrews claimed. 

He was also extremely angry 
about what he considered to be 
the sexist overtones contained 
in a three-paragraph announce- 
ment of the symposium which 
appeared in the December 2 is- 
sue of the City on a Hill Press. 

The first two paragraphs of 
the announcement contained the 
name, place and time of the con- 
ference and a breakdown of the 
sections. The third paragraph 
read: ‘“‘Walace Andrews, head of 
the conference, encourages all 
persons to attend, regardless of 
the natures of their sex lives.” 

“It leered,”’ Walace said in 
front of the conference. “They 
were laughing at us.” 

The symposium drew approx- 
imately 120 people; the number 
in attendance increased steadily 
throughout the day. The ratio 
between those attending from 
this campus and those visiting 
from San Francisco (and also 
from as far away as Chicago) 
seemed to be about 50/50. An 
undeterminable number of 
“straights” were also present. 

Communication between ho- 

See Page 14 


By David Emberling and Claude Akana 


CORN-MEAL RECALLED 


Some 87 tons of corn-meal were ordered recalled by 
the Food and Drug Administration after the corn from 
which it was made was found to contain alfatoxin, a 
substance produced by the growth of mold and shown to 
be cancer causing in some animals. 


NAVY SUED FOR POLLUTING 


Los Angeles County will take the U.S, Navy to court 
for violating pollution laws, according to the director of the 
L.A. Air Pollution Control Dist. The Navy was cited after 
an anti-pollution sweep of the Terminal Island shipyard. 
Sandblasting and garbage burning operations without per- 
mits plus smoke from ships were the causes of the suit. 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE CURBED 


The U.S. Senate voted recently to curb the dumping of 
waste materials in waters beyond the jurisdiction of the 
the United States. The dumping of radiological, chemical, 
and biological warfare agents is prohibited under all circum- 
stances. Dumping of other wastes is prohibited unless a 
permit is obtained from the Environmental Protection A- 
gency. Funds were also allocated for a comprehensive re- 
search program on the effects of ocean dunping. 


TAHOE POLLUTION CENSURED 


The federal government recently gave two Nevada sew- 
age treatment districts 180 days to stop polluting Lake 
Tahoe. The Environmental Protection Agency told the 
Tahoe-Douglas and Kingsbury waste treatment districts 
to hook into sewage systems which pump wastes around 
the lake and over the mountains. “There are signs of 
algae growh in some caves and bays,” said an EPA regional 
administrator. “It’s still clean and safe to swim. We want 
to keep it that way.” 


PROPERTY-OWNERS OUT TO LICK SLICKS 


Four major oil companies have agreed to pay $4.5 mil- 
lion to property owners whose beaches were fouled by oil 
from the major blowout off Santa Barbara in January, 1969. 
The suit against Union Oil, Gulf, Mobil Oil, and Texaco 
involved 1560 beachfront owners fromSanta Barbara and 
Ventura counties. They filed a total of 105 million dollars 
worth of claims in the class action suit. 


‘VOLUNTEERISM’ FAILS; EPA FINES U.S. STEEL 


In Birmingham, Alabama a federal judge ordered 23 
major industrial concerns to quit fouling the air. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency officials said the order was re- 
quested because US Steel did nothing after a request for 
voluntary cutbacks was issued. US Steel, who contributes 
35 per cent of the particulate emissions that caused the 
city’s problem, denied the charge. New pollution alerts 
were sounded for Pittsburgh and New York metropolitan 
areas. 


NEW CLEAN AIR LOBBY 


A new environmental group, the Committee to Tax Pol- 
lution, has been organized to lobby for passage of H.R. 10890 
in the House of Representatives. This bill would levy a tax 
of $.20 per pound of sulphur emitted into the atmosphere, 
reaching that level by 1975. The current anti-pollution laws 
tend to work in the form of tax incentives for industries to 
clean themselves up, instead of directly taxing pollutants. 
Environnentalists feel it might be much more effective in 
limiting pollutants. They also hope that the bill may lead the 
way to other, similar measures for other pollutants, such as 
lead, auto exhause, water pollution. People wishing to in- 
fluence the vote on the bill are urged to write to Chairman 
Wilbur Mills and Representatives James Corman and Jerry 
Pettis of the House Ways and Means Committee, to President 
Nixon, Russell Train (Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality), and William Ruckelshaus (Head of the Envir- 
onmental Protection Agency). Contributions to fight the bill 
may be sent to “Coalition to Tax Pollution”, 620 C St. S.E., 
Washington D.C. 20003. 

INADEQUATE PLANNING FOR 
GEOTHERMAL POWER? 

Stanley Scott, assistant director of the Institute of Govern- 
mental Studies at UC, accused California planners of failing 
to adequately begin planning the exploitation of geothermal 
steam in Southern California. This steam, now locked under- 
ground, could supply all the state’s electric power and water 
needs for 100 to 300 years with virtually no adverse environ- 
mental side-effects, according to the report. The report, 
published in Cry California, charges that both state and fed- 


plan for the use of this resource. 
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eral governments have failed to develop a coherent overall 
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lonesco, 


BY DINAH LEE 
Staff Writer 


It is a great temptation when 
reviewing an “anti-piece’’ to 
write an “anti-critique,” filled 
with the absurdities, exaggera- 
tions and surrealism that cha- 

_ racterize the work of the anti- 
theatre. But such a review would 
merely amuse and hardly be 
worthy of the Thursday night 
debut of Exit the King, a com- 
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Berenger, and the futility of death 


plex and challenging theatrical 
experience. 

In 1958, Eugene lonesco’s 
second full-length play, Tueur 
Sans Gages, opened with the ar- 
rival of the hero, Berenger, at a 
strange place, not knowing why 
or how he has arrived. He finds 
himself at the end of the play, 
defenseless and face-to-face with 
a cynical killer, with whom he 
argues the case of humanity to 
no avail. Berenger appeared a- 


gain the same year in another 
lonesco play, Rhinoceros, fran- 
tically watching everyone around 
him turning into rhinoceros, and 
eventually gazing into the mir- 
ror as he is the last to succumb. 
; In Exit the: King, Berenger 
reappears to again experience 
the futility of death and the 
process of resignation. 
How does one direct a play in 


There will be four performances 
of Exit the King this week. 
Thursday and Friday 


mercilessly manipulated, the 


which the concept of time is 
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characters are possessed of a 
frighteningly rational madness, 
and in the first ten minutes 
of the play the entire plot is 
dismissed? (‘‘You are going to 
die at the end of the show!” ) 
“One must sustain an intellectual 
interest,’’ says Ric Prindle, the 
play’s director and fellow of 
College Five. ‘This was a very 
personal play for lonesco, as he 


See Page 5 
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The Band: separately framed but hung together 


BY MICHAEL GOLDBERG | Staff Writer 


The Band has emerged from 
the Woodstock countryside once 
again. A new album, Cahoots 
(Capito! SMAS 651) and an- 
other tour are historic events 
in the rock and roll universe. 
important, in that the five men 
(who once backed Dylan) re- 
lease an album and hit the road 
only once each year. The rest 
of the year is their own. They 
conceal their existence as ef- 
fectively as Dylan does. The 
quality and rarity of their music 
makes savoring it essential. 

The new record is a master- 
piece. From start to finish G- 
hoots is tasteful, tight, well pro- 
duced, philosophical and (pos- 
sibly most important) danceable. 
It stands as a cohesive statement, 
comparable to a_ well-written 


novel. Chapters contain joy and 
sorrow, depth and lightness, life 
and death, plot and theme. 

Two themes stand out. One 
is that America has lost the 
adventure, spirit, and freedom 
that was once there. The other 
is concerned with enjoying life 
in spite of the hardships; appre- 
ciating the joy derived from in- 
significant experience. 

The first theme comes across 
strongest in ‘Where Shall We 
Go From Here?’’. This tune is a 
medium-tempo rocker which 
not only shows off Robbie Rob- 
ertson‘s socially conscious verse, 
but demonstrates the group’s 
unique ensemble playing and 
ragged country harmony, as 
well. 

The second theme is brought 


out best in ‘’Life is a Carnival’’. 
Lines like ‘The street is a side- 
show from the peddler to the 
corner girl’; and ‘Life is a car- 
nival, take another look; life 
is a carnival two bits a shot’ 
present another perspective for 
viewing life. 

Each song is distinct, yet 
they run together like a paint- 
ing on several panels of canvas 
separately framed but hung to- 
gether. A fast tune moves into 
a slow ballad, then a medium- 
tempo piece, followed by anoth- 
er slow one. 

“Where Shali We Go From 
Here?”, “Smoke Signal’ and 
“The River Hymn” stand out as 
the important philosophical 
statements. The first yearns for 
the days of the buffalo, railroad, 


and faith in the ideals of free- 
dom. ‘‘Smoke Signal’* deals with 
propaganda, truth and intuitive 
knowledge. ‘The River Hymn” 
is an analogy between life and 
the endless flow of a river. 

Records, however, don't do 
justice to The Band. Bill Gra- 
ham’‘s recent Band concert did. 

The name fits, they really are 
a band. In the context of this 
group no musician or vocalist 
stands out because each is so 
good. Intensive creative and tech- 
nical ability is the norm with 
The Band. 

The silent communication and 
understanding that takes place 
between the five musicians is 
inspirational. Twelve years of 
playin’ together has developed 
an intuitive rapport. 


The music they played was 
natural~nothing overdone. There 
were no crescendos of notes or 
chords to merely show that they 
were fast or technically profi- 
cient. This group was seriously 
Producing excellent music, and 
never once did the enthusiastic 
audience or The Band doubt that 
they could do it. 

Visions of Robbie Robertson 
(guitar) sliding notes into other 
notes and playing lines that were 
unanticipateable, Levon Helm 
trading his drums for a mando- 
lin, and Garth Hudson, stepping 
Out from behind his organ into 
the spotlight to add alto sax 
and accordian to a few tunes fil- 
led my head (along with the 


magical music) for days after- 
ward. 
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Talking with Peter Beagle: 


Merlin or a starving poet 


BY VALERIE LUCAS 
Staff Writer 


Watsonville, California 
28 November 71 


It had been raining the 
night. before, and the road to 
Watsonville was wreathed in 
grey. The fog, blanketing the 
newly-green hills, rose and 
drifted through the eucalyp- 
tus groves lining Highway 1. 

Ivan, Peter Beagle’s young 
friend who today was serving 
as my liason, chatted amiably 
about the incredible greenness 
of the Northern California 
coast as we drove past Main 
Street and turned onto Green 
Valley Road. 

The shops and suburban 
tract homes were still closed, 
their windows battened down 
against the cold. We passed 
by them quickly; the land- 
scape gradually became less 
populated, and_ increasingly 
dominated by “the blue-green 
silence of the trees” reminis- 
cent of the forests in Beagle’s 
novel The Last Unicorn. 

Three rain-soaked horses 
and a pony were calmly walk- 
ing in the large enclosed field 
in front of the white frame 
house. 

Beagle stepped over several 
scurrying chickens, and care- 
fully led one of the horses 
back into the field, beckoning 
us with his free hand. 

We drove in rather cau- 
tiously, mindful of the myr- 
iad of chickens who inquisi- 
tively followed our car, and 
feeling like alien, automobile- 
enclosed forms strangely out 
of place in the midst of the 
fauna. 


BEAGLE WAS NEITHER 


A cock crowed from the 
barn at the right of the house. 
This was not quite the place 
I‘d envisioned for Merlin or a 
starving poet, but judging 
from appearances, Peter Bea- 
gle was really neither. 

Vicki, Beagle’s oldest 
daughter, emerged from the 
barn, carrying buckets of 
grain for the horses. She nod- 
ded to us as she fed the 
horses. 

Peter watched with curi- 
ousity as Ivan attempted to 
repair the corral gate with a 
makeshift coathanger - wire 
hinge. 

Despite his Levi's, plaid 
wool shirt, and oversize an- 
gler’s galoshes, Peter Beagle 
could easily have been a 
twelfth-century. minstrel in 
modern guise. 

He was a small, lithe man 
who moved with an incredible 
effortlessness. His dark brown 
hair matched the color of gen- 
tle eyes which often glimmer- 
ed with a hint.of fantasy. 

His bearded face seemed 
ageless, although he was in 
his mid-thirties. As we crossed 
the path to the house, two 
cats slithered through the 
small, carefully-tended garden 
by the front door. 

The living room walls-were 
lined with cages of varying 
sizes. Aristotle, a small squir- 
rel, raced around his cage 


doing flips, while a small fal- 


con regarded us suspiciously 
from an overhead perch. 

Ingrid, Peter’s wife, intro- 
duced us to the animals. An 
injured rabbit lay resting in 
his cage, and Cornelius the 
iguana basked under a sun- 
lamp. 

A 50-gallon fish tank oc- 
cupied the rear wall. The 
two younger children were 
playing on the floor, and mo- 
mentarily looked up at us 
curiously, then returned to 
their activities, 

We were steered into the 
kitchen and sat down at a 
round wooden table while 
Vicki brought us coffee. 

| knew little about Beagle 
and his background, save in- 
formation gleaned from the 
jackets of his three novels. A 
native of New York, he gra- 
duated from high school at 
sixteen, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


A NOVEL AT 19 


His first novel, A Fine and 
Private Place, was written dur- 
ing the summer he was nine- 
teen. In addition, he had pub- 
lished and written screen- 
plays, magazine articles, short 
stories, and an autobiographi- 
cal novel about a New York- 
to-California motorcycle trip, 
I See By My Outfit. 

His most recent novel, The 
Last Unicorn, was a fantasy. 
He came to California in 1963 
through a Stanford University 
writing fellowship, settled in 
California, and had resided in 
the state for eight years. 

Very well, but questions 
still plagued me. How did he 
start writing? Who was influ- 
ential in helping him? 

From early childhood, Pet- 
er Beagle had two loves—writ- 
ing and animals. “I! started 
writing at about seven. That's 
all—and the wish to have ani- 
mals.”’ 

Beagle’s large country 
home holds a sizable mena- 
gerie: 23 cats, four horses, 
three dogs, several squirrels, 
a cage of finches, doves, a fal- 
con, tropical fish, an iguana, 
and an African parrot named 
James. 

Born and raised in New 
York, Beagle’s first “‘break’’ 
came unexpectedly through a 
“Seventeen’’ magazine short 
story contest. His entry at- 
tracted the attention of ‘’Sev- 
enteen”’ ‘s fiction editor, who 
introduced him to Mrs. Louis 
Untermeyer. 


ADOPTED SON 


The poet and his wife “‘ar- 
tistically adopted’’ Peter, then 
fifteen years old. He would 
often spend weekends with 
the Untermeyers in their Con- 
necticut home, where he had 
the opportunity to show his 
work to Untermeyer and his 
literary friends. 

The authors would offer 
comments and criticisms. “‘l 
was very fortunate,” Beagle 
reflected. ‘‘There was always 
someone to listen to me.” 

Beagle cites the works of 
Thurber, James Stephens, 
Lewis Carroll, and Algernon 
Charles Swinburne as strong 
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Jeff Shore (l.) and Bruce Tan- 
ner (r.) are two threadbare cock- 
ney thugs in the Rather Wicked 
Productions performance of 
Harold Pinter’s Dumb Waiter. 
This one-act play, along with two 
others, will be presented in the 
Barn Theatre December 9 
through 12 at 8:30 pm each 
night. The congerie is called 
“Oscar!”’ For ticket information 
phone 429-GATE. 

The two other one-acts are 
The Stronger, by August Strind- 
berg; and Samuel Beckett's 
Krapp’s Last Tape. Jn addition, 
“The Awakening of the Id”, an 
audio collage by George Abend, 


x 


influences on his writing. As 
well, many of his collegiate 
stories were written “‘under 
the Liaise igs Salinger.” 
“You learn a lot by read- 
ing,’ Beagle remarked. “After 
a while you stop worrying 
about imitating people or be- 
influenced by them.” 


BEER SESSIONS 


Ed Peterson, a professor 
at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, also assisted the young 
author. Peterson’s ‘‘beer ses- 
sions” provided an opportun- 
ity to exchange ideas about 
writing. 

Pragmatically speaking, 
Beagle’s artistic career has 
proceeded in a way unusual 
for most young authors. 

At seventeen, he received 
his first agent, Elizabeth Har- 
rington. Most authors, Beagle 
explained, must find an agent 
to sponsor their finished 
work. 

In his case, he “got an 
agent before the work was 
completed,’’ and Elizabeth as- 
sisted him in the completing 
of A Fine and Private Place. 

Was it difficult to publish 
a first novel? Strangely e- 
nough, no. Why? — 

Novels are printed ‘‘be- 
cause publishing houses have 
to publish something.” He 
added .. . “97.5 percent is 
pure crap . . . it’s difficult to 
write something good.” 

A feeling of fantasy per- 
vades Peter Beagle’s home. 
For an undefinable reason, 
this solitary house and barn 
in its verdant setting is remi- 
niscent of a time past—when 
life, if not more innocent, was 
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will also be presented. 

Dumb Waiter is one of the 
best of Pinter’s “comedies of 
menace.”’ It is a masterful por- 
trayal of a thoughtless victimiz- 
er who, on a deeper level, is 
himself a victim. Shore and Tan- 
ner are directed by Wayne Pease. 

Pease also appears as the pur- 
ple-nosed poet in Krapp’s Last 
Tape. He is cast as a lost soul, 
alone on the stage, eating bana- 
nas. The play is directed by Jeri 
Guriel. 

Strindberg’s one-act, The 
‘Stronger, is a tense monologue 
of a middle-class housewife in 
conflict with her husband’s si- 


lent mistress. Catharine Diamond 
and Nancy Gordon star under 
the direction of Maryedith 
Smith. . 

“Oscar!” has been arranged 
and planned by Shore and Tan- | 
ner. They formed Rather Wicked 


Productions, said Tanner, “in 
the hope of providing another 
outlet for theatrical expression 
on this campus.” “It’s taken al- 
most three months,’’ added 
Shore, “but we finally have a 
show that is really worthwhile.” 


For the time being, Rather 
Wicked Productions has planned 
no further performances. 
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EXIT THE KING 


From Page 4 


tried to deal with the question 
of death.” 

Fortunately, the junior cast 
of Exit the King performed 
lonesco’s tragi-ccomedy as a 
group rather than as individual 
actors. They succeeded in balan- 
cing the sharp and unexpected 
laughs with the harsh dramatic 
climaxes. Despite weak mo- 
ments, perhaps excused by o- 
pening night inexperience, new- 
comers Stephen Carter (as the 
King) and Susan Morgenstern 
(as Queen Marguerite) were con- 
trolled and commanding — yet 
both retained the humor essen- 
tial to lonesco. Allison Yerxa’s 
punchiness as the nurse brought 
almost predictable laughs, but 
she added her own scene-steal- 
ing facial gestures to perfect a 
sell-written role. As the doctor, 
Todd Moore was assured, but 
sometimes too rapid in speech, 
confusing brusqueness with.con- 
fidence. Nevertheless, the role 
of the doctor is sometimes su- 
perfluous, and Moore sensed 
when to impose himself and 
when to recede. The part of 
Queen Marie could so easily be- 
con. whining and silly, yet Les- 
lie Faust maintained both dig- 
nity and sympathy as she pleaded 
for the king. Tim Sapunor’s de- 
livery was occasionally mistimed, 
but still he blundered appro- 
priately through his role as the 
guard. 

It will be interesting at the 
end of Exit’s: run: to compare 
this cast (inexperienced yet ener- 
getic and skilled) with the senior 


cast composed of Mary Saxon, 
Mark Dennis, Vickie Oswald, Bill 
Sheets, Walt Boys and Lisa Bren- 

neis who perhaps have a more 

macabre and serious approach. 

Exit the King is suited to 
either comic or serious interpre- 
tation because it is both alarm- 
ing and reassuring. In her mes- 
merizing monologue at the 
play’s close, Sue Morgenstern 
embodied these two aspects of 
death — the fear associated with 
its finality, and the relief of per- 
manent rest. 

Perhaps the most awesome 
moment of the play is the last, 
when Berenger is entombed on 
his neon throne and rots on 
stage into nothingness. Although 
this ending treads the thin line 
between the gimmicky and the 
dazzling, it was entirely suc- 
cessful Thursday night, with the 
credit going to an ingenious de- 
sign crew and dexterous lighting 
crew. 

In choosing Exit the King 
for production, Ric Prindle 
found something less ambitious 
in scale than The Tempest and 
more cohesive than A Man’sai 
Man; but had to master an ex- 
tremely difficult school of dra- 
ma, the French anti-theatre. De- 
spite the handicap of a poorly 
designed studio, the produc- 
tion — set, costumes, acting and 


sound effects — was successful. 


1 left Performing Arts im- 
pressed by the accomplishment 
| had seen, but, ! must confess, 
aching to see a good ol’ play 
like J Remember Mama. 
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**_..the sun rising, just as we came out...” 


LETTER FROM AUSTRIA 


Halleluyah on 


der sisters, Maia and Elisabeth, 
were playing a joke on me when, 


BY JON TEICHERT 


Foreign Correspondent going, none of them wanted to 


rest! I’d only wanted to sit 

Salzburg down on a boulder for a cou- 

z elites -., Ple of minutes to catch my 

pa 3 racy tora ig ss breath, but in this matter even 
Rapareey and was ambling Dr. Waldstein gently suggested 


around the apartment doing no- that the climb would perhaps be 


: too much for me, that we 
thing memorable,. when sudden- would’ consider’ going back 


ly my brother bounded in out down, etc. 

of the cold and said I was in- I suppose this piqued me, for, 
vited to go ona midnight moun after scrutinizing the children’s 
tain climb with some Austrian faces to make sure this whole 


friends. thi SeadtG Wishent ; 
At first the idea struck me as a Said Gaaees Sar ik 


a poor joke or else some sort of that wonderful crisp mountain 
native madness (it was the night ..- rushing in and out of me, we 
of the full moon)—at any rate -ntinued upward. 

not to be taken seriously, es-" Three hours later, at around 
pecially by one so ready to 5 am., we finally made our 
crash. But my brother was also first full stop—but alas, it was 
raving; he, about the excite- only to connect us to each other 
ment, the uniqueness, the Op- with climbing ropes, so we could 
portunity of it all. (safely?) go up cliffs. 

Meanwhile, I was busy trying By this time I was pretty 
to transcend the immediate cir-:well patched together, with ad- 
cumstances...to view the excuf- renlin in good supply, because I 
sion not in terms of the cold didn’t get tired again. Either 
and tiresome hike, but rather tothis| or I was too busy getting 
imagine myself sometime in the to the next grip, toe-hold, or 
future looking fondly back on whatever was available to cling 
this eccentric night and quietly to; but I think it was the def- 
saying, “What a wonderful ad- initely slower pace at which we 
venture that was long ago...” now moved that helped most. 
This new perspective seemed to —_ Fortunately, the path which 
take the edge off the pains in- we were climbing up the cliff 
volved; my inertia was wearingion was very well maintained 
off, and I said t would try. with plenty of places to get 

: 4800 FEET grips and look out (always, al- 

i. was anticinatitig. aanild> ways with care) at the dazzling 


ered star-gazer’s walk; af- scene unfolding below.. It was so 


incredible, and in these min- 
a Since ip Sanabria utes, I understood exactly why 
were hopelessly modest: the John cap aK pita paar 
night held in store a harrowing © SUCK on the bitter earthy 


ee 
4800-foot ascent, 1000 feet of Costacy.” loang “bis Seine ame 
which were nearly vertical. 


‘plunging to his death in Yose- 
The adventure started om- Rae nas 


inously enough. ; 

A little after midnight I was _ At around 6 am we aoa 
dropped at the house of the reached the summit, an . 
family Waldstein. From there CEO NEUE Blory of pica labor hips 
we set out for the Dachstein re an pening Eis as we climbed 
mountain some 70 miles from CU" OMto the top. nificent! 
Salzburg. The drivé ‘was’ an’ or- We. .could--eee--magnificently 
deal ie ‘it self, as I was many for miles, the lakes and moun- 
ere dines te being sick. The tains below us. The beautiful 
road seemed an endless series of P200rama and the pure white- 


‘ f the summit snow sent 
U-turns. Finally, around 2 2°85 OF te 
pidock in. the aeeaicg we e- me soaring in complete euphor- 


erged from the. and ia. At this point, I was singing 
rata oka eery light of... from Handel’s Halleluja Chorus 
the full moon. Above us tow-. 4nd would happily have danced 
ered the gigantic black form of across the mountain top, it was 
the Dachstein. so wonderful. 
The rest is kind of anti- 
CHILDREN TIRELESS climactic. Instead of heading for 
— the tram station for the ride 
Dr. Waldstein, an experienced down, we climbed a much more 
climber with trememdous endur- peli Diao can gs 
ance, led the way, and we start- (mu scary anc |! z 
ed out at a ace clip. And | hilarating), which jutted 600 
thought Gregor and his two ol- feet above the basic Dachstein. 


after an hour of non-stop, steep Safe enough so that I’d have to 
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SANTA CRUZ 


In a few cases on this climb, 
I felt that my grips weren’t 


ask the others to “plant” them- 
selves while I moved to the 
next position. Obviously, every 
body here becomes really de- 
pendent on everybody else, as 
well as on his own judgements 
about hand and toe-holds. 

A person makes extremely 
minute corrections before aban- 
doning the relative security of 
a former position or posture... 
a 300 foot fall was simply the 
only alternative, if your friends 
couldn’t hold. 


ENOUGH! 


About half way up the cliff, 
Gregor had “had enough,” and 
Elisabeth started weeping and 
didn’t want to go up or down. 
Dr. Waldstein, he father, was 
really wonderful in the way he 
lovingly and soothingly talked 
her through the passage she had 
been afraid to cross. We ponder- 
ously wound our way upwards 
to what seemed like the top of 
the world. 


i k , of Bh gir! 
course spectacular, but theca, | PATCH POCKET FLARES 
even more so. ah, The latest look in fashion jeans 

: for fall . . . plenty of pockets, - 


pockets styling. Great fit for him 
or her. Washable 50% cotten— 
50% polyester. Light blue, brown, 
lavender, sizes 28-38. 9.00 


Gregor fell into a deep sleep 
on the way home. I lasted a bit 
longer. 


WALLACE BERRY SHIRT 


Faculty 
time survey 


Special to the Press 


The University of Califor- 
nia is conducting a survey 
of faculty workload at all 
eight. general campuses to 
update its information on 
the amount of time faculty 
members spend in teaching. 

Questionnaires have been 
distributed to a sample of 
approximately 4,500 faculty 
members from full professor 
to instructor. The forms will 
be returned later this month 
and analyzed by the Office 
of the President. 

The questionnaire asks 
each recipient to list the reg- 
ular classroom courses he has 
been teaching in the Fall 
quarter 1971, the credits 
awarded for each course and 
the number of hours he 
meets with each course. 

Faculty members are also 
asked to give similar infor- 
mation about supervision of 
students enrolled in indep- 
endent study or special in 
dividual study and research 
courses. 
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*t ..whatever 
you do, do all 


to the glory 
of God.”’ 


—I Corinthians 10:31 
PERFORMANCE 


ART 
£; CANDLE 
SUPPLIES 


1400 OCEAN ST. 
423-3838 


— LIQUOR STORE 


Liquor-Wine-Beer 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 


GROCERIES 
AND 
SUNDRIES 
MONEY /. 
ORDERS 


PIZZA HUT INTRODUCES DELIVERY TO YOU AT UCSC 
— Take Out Menu — 


Medium Large 
MOZZARELLA CHEESE -_._-------------- 1.25 2.10 
GREEN PEPPER ______._-----------..------ 1.50 2.45, 
ONION) 2co--o-hecoe ch cocks sce et eee 1.50 2.45 
SAUSAGE. qs soso ceec hc see cere scss eee 1.85 2.85 
PEPPERONI). o22-22205 2552552222 see 1.85 2.85 
HAMBURGER ____._.--------------------- 1.85 2.85 
LINGUICA... .-. oe te heed snsces css. 1.85 2.85 
ITALIAN SAUSAGE ________-------------- 1.85 -2.85 
BACON) BITS: 202-2222 ce ccc tee 1.85 2.85 
SALAMI) 2220. coecccu caste cee ee oovoeee ce 1.85 2.85 
CANADIAN BACON. 22.22 2222s. see eu wee 1.85......2.85 
ANCHOVY? 235.2202 232 te eS 1.85 2.85 
MUSHROOM) 6 oe sececeew ee ce eee 1.85 2.85 
BLACK OLIVE |o22-50 Seen ese este cok 1.85 2.85 
SUPREME: (22500222. oso oe en Soe s sce es ce 2.15 3.45 
Va CHEESE—% ANY INGREDIENT ---_---- 1.50 2.45 
ADDED INGREDIENTS -_--_--------------- .20 30 


@ POP @ COFFEE @ SALADS @ SANDWICHES 
Promotion Not Good on Delivery 


delven Call 423-0544 

ee Mo 4 Gy | 50c Delivery Charge 
5p.m. - Midnight 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
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FEDBACK 


RAPE ON CAMPUS: IT CAN HAPPEN 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Dear Editor, 

I want people to know what happened to me the night of De- 
cember 4. I was hitchhiking at the intersection of Pacific and Mis- 
sion, and at about 9:30 pm I got a ride from a man in his middle 
or late thirties. He had a big gold car (perhaps a Cadillac). He said 
he would take me all the way up to campus. He asked how long it 
was up Bay Street from High Street, and I said, “‘maybe a mile or 
so’’. Once, on the way up Bay Street, he pulled off the road and 
looked at the lights. After a long while, I grew uneasy and said I 
had better get back up. We continued up Bay, and right before the 
20 mph curve to the left that approaches the Stevenson kiosk, he 
pulled into the dirt turn-out on the right. He started to kiss me, 
and I said I didn’t want to, so he said okay. Then he tried again. I 
said, ‘Really, I don’t want to.”’ He pulled a knife out and put it to 
my neck, saying he didn’t want to hurt me. I[ was able to open the 
door and scream, which unnerved him, I think, but apparently no 
one heard me. After about two minutes, somehow, I managed to 
get out of the car and start running. A car came around the corner 


just then, and I flagged them down. We tried to catch the guy, but’ 


he was gone. I spent the next three hours or so in police stations, 
giving descriptions. They said they have a pretty good chance of 
finding the man, but I haven’t heard that they’ve caught him yet. 

Please, if you have to hitchhike, especially if you’re a girl and 
hitchhiking alone, be careful. Don’t take a ride from a man ina 
big new gold car with black interior. The man has a bald spot in 
the back of his head, and combs his hair over it. If your driver acts 
suspicious, get out. I should have gotten out the first time he 
stopped for so long to look at the lights. 

I’ve been hitchhiking between town and campus ever since I 
came here last year. I never thought anything like that would hap- 
pen to me, especially so close to my own dorm. It can. 


Name withheld on request 


‘APATHY—RIDDEN STUPOR’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


There has been no power associated with the office 
of student rep in the past because UCSC students have 
been waiting for the Regents or the Chancellor to come 
along and say, “here, my fine children, we will give you 
some power; give it to your student rep; make the office 
meaningful.” The average political sophistication at UCSC 
must realize that Reagan and his gang don’t really love 
us at all, and that no one who holds political power in 
the university system is going to be giving it away to 
students. If UCSC students want the student rep to be a 
meaningful position with power, then that power will 
have to be taken or created — no one will give it to you. 

Isa did not do any extensive campaigning — to 
whom would she have campaigned? To the students who 
think that a new swimming pool is the most pressing cam- 
pus issue? Or the ones who think that there are no issues 
at all? All the campaigning in the world would not have 
stirred 89% of the students from their apathy-ridden stu- 
por. Blacks and other Third World Students participated - 
in a significant bloc in the election because we will gain 
the most when Isa starts taking care of business as student 
rep. 

How could Isa claim that her “viewpoint represented 
campus opinion” when the viewpoint of 89% of the campus 
is nonexistent or, at best, liberal dissatisfaction (i.e.: talk) 
and non-involvement (i.e.: no action), and her viewpoint, 
as indicated by her past record, is one of active partici- 
pation. 

Isa is not the typical ‘“‘comfortably hip’? UCSC student, 
nor is she the type of person “who will shut up or seem a 
fool” when the situation warrants it. Fool on the Hill and 
the other 89% of the people who either think that devel- 
oping student power is unnecessary at UCSC because 
everything is mellow or are waiting for political power to 
arrive gift-wrapped, you are the real losers in the student 


sep ceeyon: Richard Younge 
Chairman, Black Students’ Alliance 


CORRECTION 
To the City on a Hill Press: 

Mike Rotkin is not the Editor of Loaded, contrary toa 
statement contained in the article entitled “Media Man- 
ager’s position constricted; Press looks to faster produc- 
tion” which ran in last week’s issue of the City on a Hill 
Press. 

He is a member of an egalitarian staff. 


LOADED’s Egalitarian Staff 
CORRECTION 


To the City on a Hill Press: 

Mike Rotkin is not the Editor of Loaded, contrary toa 
statement contained in the article entitled ‘“‘Media Man- 
ager’s position constricted; Press looks to faster produc- 
re which ran in last week’s issue of the City on a Hill 

ess. 

He is a member of a non-hierarchical staff collective. 

LOADED ’s Non-Hierarchical Staff Collective 
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1320 Pacific Avenue 


Santa Cruz, California 


Phone 423-4100 


Jewelry Watches Diamonds Silverware 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 
Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 

Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 
a reservation? 


PSA gives you a lift. 
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{ ‘ DELIVERY & CARRY OUT ORDERS 

{ Delivery to campus for 3 medium pizzas or more 
a] 


475-3125 


4list Avenue & Capitola Road 
Capitola - Santa Cruz 
Live Entertainment - Old Movies 
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Lr Sam 
} of California, Inc. 

} HAND CRAFTED 

i Imported Clothing 

| IN STOCK, CLOTHING FROM 

y COLOMBIA 

, MEXICO 

( PAKISTAN — 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 


Shirts Pant Suits 
Blouses Dresses 


Open Every Day Souvenirs | 


Fisherman’s Wharf Phone 423-5500 
P:O. Box 1336 Santa Cruz, California 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


County government sets new rules for 
citizen role in meetings, 


BY VICKI ARMSTRONG 
Staff Writer 


The Board of Supervisors 
of Santa Cruz County has 
been studying recommenda- 
tions in hopes of obtaining 
more extensive and more or- 
ganized public participation 
in local government. 

A number of new ideas, 
which will seriously affect 
the public’s role in the run- 
ning of the county, have been 
adopted by the Board in the 
last month. 


First, the Board of Super- | 


visors has decided on a single, 
uniform policy for the organ- 
ization and selection of all 
citizens’ committees which 
act as its advisors. 

Now all advisory bodies 
under the Board’s jurisdiction 
will be subject to the same 
procedural rules. 

In the past, the Board 
created a citizens’ committee 
to give it advice as each sep- 
arate problem arose. Each 
committee was formed by 
resolution and was given a 


particular limited assignment. 


Even after the completion 
of its duties, the body con- 
tinued to exist and had to go 
out looking for further work. 
Often items of only a slightly 
related nature were referred 
to an advisory body, simply 
because it was there. 


NEW POLICY 


The new policy of the 
Board of Supervisors leaves 
in existence the Arts Com- 
mission, Commission on Sen- 
ion Affairs, Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission, Planning 
Commission, Social Welfare 
Advisory Commission, Youth 
Commission, Fish and Game 
Advisory Commission, Indus- 
trial Commission, and Adver- 
tising Committee. 

Each body, however, is 
now governed by a single 
set of rules to make it more 
accessible to the public. 

Some of these commis- 
sions have been set up at 
the discretion of the Board, 
while others, such as_ the 
Planning Commission, were 
required by state law but 
are controlled locally. 


Committees not covered 
by the new rules include the 
Housing Authority, the Civil 
Service Commission, Mental 
Health Advisory Board, As- 
sessment Appeals, and Juven- 
ile Justice Commission. 

Don Wilson, Administra- 
tive Assistant and the sponsor 
of the new policy, explained 
that these groups are not 
under county control and 
have been set up and are 
governed by state law. 

Under the new rules all 
advisory bodies must hold 
regularly-scheduled meetings 
with published agendas, so 
that the public may partic- 
ipate. 

All members of the com- 
missions or conmittees must 
be county residents and will 
serve for a two-year term 


of office, beginning April 1. 


ONLY 2 TERMS 


The members will be ap- 
pointed and subject to re- 
moval by the Board of Sup- 
ervisors. Each member may 
serve only two consecutive 
terms on any one commis- 
sion and must wait two years 
before reappointment. 

Each advisory body will 
report to the Board of Sup- 
ervisors on all of its actions 
and _ will receive sufficient 
funds for carrying out the 
job to which it is assigned. 

Members, however, will 
not be paid for their time 
but only for traveling and 
other authorized expenses. 
Temporary bodies may be set 
up by the Board to discuss 
particular issues. 

The Board of Supervisors 
has not stopped revamping 
of public participation with 
the reorganization of advis- 
ory bodies along. A second 
measure has been adopted so 
that the public may be active 
in the meetings of the Board 
itself. 

On November 30th the 
Board accepted another pro- 
posal by Wilson, which set 
up a definite agenda schedule 


and which put forth specific 
rules for the public’s pres- 
entation of ideas. 

The new agenda schedule 
was planned so that an inter- 
ested conmunity member 


ASSIGMENT: SACRAMENTO 


__So you're leaving, Bernie Walp, and the redwood trees 
will merge slowly in your mind with the long rainy city 


stréets of Sacramento. 


And your energy, your continual sweetness and light 
gloating over a dark past, your exploding head and cons- 
ciously bewildered psyche will fade in our minds too, for 


awhile. 


Be a good boy, Bernie. Love justice more than jour- 
nalism, the story more than the telling it. Find the bril- 
liant people there, if such there be in that dismal place, 
set yourself up, be what you are best: a foil and a spark; a 
bright, hard force hovering over the typewriter’s keys. 

Let us know where you are at, my boy. Copy all the 
hard places and send them home: the cracks in the cold 
gal that twinkles in your eye, 
the lean gaze of a legislative analyst. 

Remember you are writing into the backwoods. Tell 
us what you see and not what the bleary eye of sophis- 
tication would distort it into. Life is old, yes, but f 
you: be naive, be a man of the people. 

We couldn’t hold onto you! We couldn’t even contem- 
plate good-bye! So, we give you an assignment: 


pavement, the first Sacto 


We love you. Be yourself. 


committees 


might have a specific time 
slot at which he could “offer 
his free and unsolicited ad- 
vice on the subject of his 
choice.” Previously, the pub- 
lic was forced to wait at 
Board meetings for undeter- 
mined amounts of time be- 
fore it might speak. 

The new agenda gives 
specific time periods for each 
type of business to encourage 
public participation and is 
set up as follows: 

Rules. have also been 
drawn up to govern the way 
in which citizens present 
themselves before the Board. 

Those items on the agenda 
may be opened to public 
discussion at the discretion 
of the Chairman of the 
Board, but debate will be 
limited to thirty minutes, ex- 
cept in public hearings. 

Each speaker will be al- 
lowed 5 minutes, other than 
the principal speakers for 
each side of the debated is- 
sue. Those discussions which 
may run overtime will be 
continued at a later date. 

The Board will put on the 
agenda only those matters 
in which it has jurisdiction 
and can take action;if 2 or 
more Supervisors, however, 
want an item on the agenda, 
it may be discussed even 
when the Board cannot act. 

Items not on the agenda 
may be discussed at 4 p.m., 
with each speaker limited to 
5 minutes. No decisions may 
be made on an issue raised 
during this time until further 
investigation takes place. 

Wilson noted that this 
would prevent railroaded 
decisions brought on by a 
one-sided pressure group. 

Citizens who wish to pre- 
sent opinions at a specific 
hour make written requests 
to be placed on the agenda 
at other than 4 p.m. 


PUBLIC CONTACT 


In general, Don Wilson 


noted that the recent policy 
changes by the Board of Sup- 
ervisors for Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty were aimed at bringing 
the public into more contact 
with local government. 
Whether this will indeed 
happen remains to be seen. 


for 
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Peter S$. Beagle 


From Page 5 


at least more gentle. 

Perhaps the life style is 
less hectic, perhaps the plea- 
sures simpler and less mate- 
rial. Within this house, with 
its cats incongruously curled 
up between bookcases, walls 
covered with children’s draw- 
ings, and macrame hangings, 
in watching James stalking 
along a curtain rod, one is 
filled with a feeling of gentle- 
ness and fantasy—of the real 
and unreal. : 

More than this, one’s con- 
sciousness is pervaded by a 
feeling of uncommon gentle- 
ness filling the house. Peter, 
holding his favorite cat, Gully, 
looks momentarily like an up- 
dated St. Francis of Assisi. 

“| always wrote a great 
deal of fantasy. Up until | 
was eighteen or nineteen, | 
wrote nothing but fantasy.” 


BOOK OF FANTASY 


| asked whether the litera- 
ture of fantasy, such as The 
Last Unicorn, attempts to es- 
cape reality through creation 
of an artificial world (as Ed- 
mund Wilson contends). 

Peter considered the ques- 
tion for a moment, then an- 
swered, “When you write it 
[the novel] out, certain things 
can make it [the world of the 
novel] real . . . [characters] 
are recognizable human be- 
ings.”’ / 

The Last Unicorn, al- 
though written in the tradi- 
tion of fantasy, satirizes as- 
pects of the fantasy world, 
such folk-tradition heroes like 
Robin Hood. 

Beagle’s Robin Hood is 
Captain Cully, aleader “weary 
as a used lemon drop’ who 
writes ballads about his non- 
existent heroic exploits and 
implores a dinner guest to 
“have a taco.”’ 

His Merry Men are a band 
of ‘‘miserable fourth-rate out- 
laws in the forest’’ who ‘‘steal 
from the poor because they 
can't fight back.” 

Through Cully, Beagle 
shows how the heroic tradi- 
tion is viewed by modern con- 
sciousness. The modern con- 
sciousness is skeptical; it re- 
gards heroes and heroics as 


exaggerations of the truth, or 
worse — non-existent myths. 


Yet the modern conscious- 
ness wishes to believe in a 
hero, just as desperately as 
Cully’s men try to follow the 
apparition of Robin Hood. In 
essence, a renewed interest in 
fantasy may herald a return 
(at least among the young) to 
a romantic era. 

Why did he write Zhe Last 
Unicorn? ‘'| wanted to write a 
fairy tale . . . it uses all the 
characters you grow up with— 
the witch, the princess...” 

He began the book as an 
imitation of other fantasy 
writers, but it gradually as- 
sumed a unique identity of 
its own: “I wrote it trying to 
imitate other people ...T.H. 
White, who wrote The Once 
and Future King, Lord Dun- 
ston, James Thurber—who are 
all dead now... [it turned 
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out to be] a book that was 
all of theirs together.”’ 

Beagle paused. ‘You bor- 
row a lot from people,’”’ he 
concluded. ‘‘But you make it 
yours, so it’s all right.”’ 

The Last Unicorn is the 
tale of a Quest—a dual Quest: 
of a unicorn for her lost fel- 
lows, and of an incompetent 
magician’s search for his mag- 
ic. 

Schmendrick the magician, 
claims Beagle, is a self-por- 
trait. Schmendrick represents 
the artist in quest of his art. 

His incompetency in magic 
is superseded only by his com- 
plete devotion to his art. 
Schmendrick cannot make 
true magic of his own will; 
he has at his command only 
cheap tricks and delusions. 

Real magic does happen to 
Schmendrick, and because he 
so deeply believes in his art, 
magic can happen. Schmen- 
drick’s magic takes control of 
him, and only asa tool of the 
power can he work magic. 

A passage in The Last Uni- 
corn describes an_ incident 
where Schmendrick creates 
real magic: 

Then swaying and sick and 
beaten, he closed his eyes and 
let his hopelessness march 
through him, until something 
woke somewhere that had 
wakened in him once before. 
He cried aloud for fear and 
joy. 
What words the magic 
spoke this second time, he 
never knew surely. They left 
him like eagles, and he let 
them go; and when the last 
one was away, the emptiness 
rushed back with a thunder- 
clap that threw him on his 
face. 


CAN’T BE SUMMONED 


Schmendrick’s feeling, Bea- 
gle explained, is analogous to 
his own feeling of artistic 
creation. Both are forces 
which cannot be summoned, 
but come without warning 
and consume and control the 
artist. 

The artist in turn tries to 
recapture this force and bring 
it under his control, yet main- 
tain the freshness and spon- 
taneity of the power. As 
Schmendrick tries to summon 
his magic, Beagle struggles 
with writing and language. 

“Providence puts some- 
thing in your mind if you 
want it, and you're listening. 
It is a little like magic; but 
some of it is plain grubby 
hard work.” 

Another character in The 
Last Unicorn shares Beagle’s 
preoccupation with language. 
The Butterfly remembers as- 
sorted bits of poetry, ads, 
and songs, incorporating these 
fragments into a lyrical but 
meaningless tapestry: ‘‘Has- 
ten, Mirth, and bring with 
thee a host of furious fancies 
whereof | am commander, 


which will be on sale for 
three days only at bargain 


summer prices.”’ 

Like the Butterfly, Beagle 
also remembers varied, unre- 
lated things. The Butterfly 


also is a self-portrait because 


“my mind works that way.” 

‘Language is 50-60-70 per- 
cent of what I’m doing--it’s 
the sound effects. The thing 
about words is that they’re 
extremely sensual .. . it feels 
good .... that’s why | enjoy 
reading aloud.” 

For Beagle, the love of 
language is also the “sensual 
pleasure’”’ of sound. 

He remarked that he en- 
joyed the poet Swinburne be- 
cause of the ‘flow of lan- 
guage”’, and admits to a Swin- 
burnian influence in The Last 
Unicorn'’s passages of King 
Haggard and Lady Almathea 
looking over the sea. 

“All language is sound,” 
Peter commented. “‘It’s a mat- 
ter of picking out the right 
word for the right meaning.” 


WAITING 


“Writing,” he concluded, 
“is a matter of waiting for 
something to happen. If you 
want it badly enough, it will 
come.”’ 

As for advice on subject 
matter? “Writing classes tell 
you to write what you know 
about—but you can’t know 
too much about it. Otherwise, 
you're trapped [into recreat- 
ing and reporting]. Even if 
something is real, that doesn’t 
make it literature.’ 

“You learn things by read- 
ing,” he continued. ‘There 
is a lot you can teach your: 
self.’’ 

Other authors cannot pro- 
vide incidents for subject mat- 
ter, Beagle warned. They can 
only influence one’s way of 
perception. 


LONESOME 


Writing as an occupation? 
The soft-spoken man smiled 
slowly. “It’s lonesome. If you 
ever go into this thing, it’s 
terribly lonesome . . . culti- 
vate a taste for being alone.” 

We put our coffee cups 
down, and gathered together 
our paraphernalia. | looked 
up at the curtain rod where 
James, the parrot, was perch- 
ed, quite asleep and swaying 
slightly. 

As we were leaving, | no- 
ticed two sketches of uni- 
corns, both apparently model- 
led after medieval tapestries. 
Peter nodded. “People keep 
sending them to us,”’ he said. 

Peter paused for a moment 
before seeing us off. ‘This is 
the only practical information 
| can give people: buy cheap 
paper ... it helps to have a 
cat; I’ve worked alone for a 
long time.” 


BLACK 
BOOK 


Special to the Press 


Eight complaints were made to 
the Bay Tree Book Store last 
week for selling ‘‘The Little 
Black Book’’. The address book 
is for men who want to keep 
track of: ‘chicks with class” 
about whom men are to write 
their measurements, and ‘‘chicks 
with no class — but who care” 
about whom men are to write 
more explicit information. 

Mr. Gross, the Manager of the 
Bay Tree Book Store, refuses 
so far to take the item off the 
shelves. Take a look at the little 
black book, woren, and com- 
plain if you do not like it. 
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B® total amount of peovle booked on any cne charter flicht to travel one way. @ 
@ (Gither to Surope or from Curore to the U.S.). If you desire a one iy ona | 
@ round trip, please write us for additional information. a 
a One Way West Coast to Europe a 
a #971 (One way Jakland/LA to Amsterdam Lv. Feb. 6,1°72 (T.I..A.) $149 : 
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4973 One way vakland/La to Amsterdam Lv. ‘pr. 24,1°72(T.I.A.) 5149 
B “7280 One way) Oakland to Amsterdam lv. ‘ay 15, 1972(T.I.4.) PL49 a 
¥ (One way) Vakland/L;, to Amster‘am Lv. .ay 21,1672 (T.I. i.) 149 @ 
f 2 { if 
@ (561 (Cne way) Vakland to Amsterdam Iv. June 10,1°72(T.I.4.) ~169 § 
o1¢ (une way) vakland/LA to Amsterdam Lv. June 20,1°72(T.I.a.) ~169 
| y a 
/919 (cne way) LA/Cakland tc London Ly. June 24,1972(/ritannia) 3175 
a a 
- One Way Europe to West Coast | 
112 (one way) London to vakland/LA Ret. ‘ar. 26,1972 (Britannia) 149 
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way) wdash.(Julles) to Jan Francisco Ret. 72 (Uni i a 
way) New York(JFK) to Los An-eles Ret. a 
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vay) ‘Jash.(Dulles) to Los Anzeles Ret. Gi 
' SPECIAL JAPAN FLIGHT a 
a 70 (46 days) San Francisco to Tokyo Lv. June 24, 1972 $399.00 § 
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w “Air Travel by Canadian Pacific Airlines" 8 
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i] 
| All fareo inchade U.S. Pederal Tax and Deperture Tax where applicable, and an administrative fee of $4.00 per por- | 
a son. fares are based on a pro-rata share of the total cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending a 
on the actual number of participants on each individual t. These Charter F' are available only to stu- 
dents, employees, staff, faculty, and extension students of the University of California and members of their 
@ immediate families. There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. a 
Z All flights via certificated airlines flying jet equipment. Complimentary meals and beverages served in flight. : 
: For i Further Information write: | 
CHARTERS or call (Area code) 415 
| 2150 Green Street erat) a 
8 San Francisco, California 94123 a 
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1,700 FROM 12,000 
SELECTED FOR 1972-3 


BY CAROL GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 

The machinery is in mo- 

tion at the Admissions Office 

at UCSC. Over 12,000 appli- 

cations for fall 1972 were re- 


quested this year. Of those ~ 


that were filed last month 
sone 1200 freshmen and 500 
juniors will be accepted. 

Selection procedures have 
changed. All U.C. campuses 
now conform to the policy of 
selection 50 per cent of avail- 
able undergraduate places ac- 
cording to grade point aver- 
age. 

High school seniors will 
submit their 10th and 11th 


Lindsay, McCloskey, Kenne- 
dy Campaign Buttons. Ten 
different. Specify Candidate. 
$2. Postpaid. Dick Bristow 
P.O. Box 174] Santa Cruz, 
California 95060 


Palace 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONARY 
ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


DICTIONARIES & POSTERS 


1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 


© e (*] 
OFFICE 
Bouma = “SUPPLIES 
somviowen OFGEY J 
engineering supplies 
( school supplies 


423-6940 


v4 1319 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
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The 
\ CAMERA SHOP 


119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 


35mm film 


Eastman Kodak 
Color Processing 


Student Discount 


BOB BOWMAN 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


e Service V-W’s. 

e@ Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and Sf per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

e Sell new V-W’s. 

@ Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 

® Lease V-W’s and other 
makes. 

@ Sell genuine V-W parts. 

1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 

426-3220 688-2121 


grade G.P.A., combining all 
classes except P.E., and com- 
puted to two decimal places. 
Junior transfers will use their 
overall college G.P.A. 

Another 40 per cent of 
admissions to UCSC will re- 
sult from the decisions of a 
screening committee. 

Each application. will be 
read at least twice, including 
once by a faculty member in 
the student’s interest area. 

Guidelines for selection in- 
clude maintaining a balance 
between. Social Science, Na- 
tural Science, and Humanities 
majors, and equalizing the ra- 
tio of male to female. 

The conmittee looks for 
promising individuals in con- 


# sideration of past achieve- 


$278.00. 


THE ELVES’ CHOICE RECEIVER 


Pioneer has the world’s largest stereo receiver workshop. For 
example, the Pioneer SX 990, 130 watt IHF receiver enclosed in a 
beautiful walnut case. This is undoubtedly one of the best buys in 
receivers, complete with muting to eliminate static between FM 
stations, sound controls, and hook-up to any two sets of speakers 
The price, only $269.95. Add this receiver to a $99.50 Dual 1215 
turntable. Dual is precision built in Germany and reviewed in con- 
sumer magazines as a best buy. The reasons, cueing for remote 
lifting of the tone arm bringing an end to scratched records and 
.Separate control to set speeds accurately. Included with the turn- 
table is a $10.50 walnut base anda $35.00 magnetic cartridge. 
installed free. List price, $135.00. Adding to the pure enjoyment of 
this system is a pair of DWD 15 speakers. The three-way speaker 
system includes 12 inch woofer, 5 inch mid-range and 3 inch 
tweeter with a lifetime guarantee and superb sound. List price, 
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ments, interest in the campus, 
and special recruitment ef- 
forts or hardship factors. 

The final admissions group- 
ing (composing 10 per cent) 
is reserved for appeals and 
special cases. 

Santa Cruz structures its 
admissions policy so that out- 
of-state admissions are held 
to 2 per cent, EOP has 2 per 
cent, and Special Action (dis- 
advantaged applicants) takes 
up 2 per cent. 

A student will be assigned 


~ to one of the seven colleges 


to be in operation next year 
after his application is ac- 
cepted by the University of 
California, Santa Cruz proper. 

Students rejected by Santa 
Cruz (a category numbering in 
the thousands this year) are 
redirected to an alternate 
choice U.C. campus. 

Notification of acceptance 
or rejection will be made a- 
bout February 15. 
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BEACH ACCESS 
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Hence, the county has 
stepped up action, trying to de- 
termine which beaches are used 
extensively by the public and 
thus subject to the Court’s rul- 
ing. The Planning staff is draw- 
ing up a priority list, to be sub- 
mitted to the Board in January. 


CORCORAN LAGOON 


The issue of public access if 
most immediate at Corcoran La- 
goon. 

The owners of the property 
are considering a residential de- 
velopment at the lagoon, an 
area which fulfills the stipula- 
tions of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling. 

The county has a right to 
sue for the land. However, the 


PRICE INCLUDES FIVE YEAR WARRANTY ON ALL PARTS 
AND THREE VEAR WARRANTY ON LABOR 


1ONEER | SAVE $183.95 


P 
DUAL 
DWD 


OFF SUN'S 
LIST PRICE 


owners have agreed to dedicate 
two of the parcels, which en- 
compass most of the sand-dune 
area actually in beach use, to 
the county, for use by the pub- 
lic. 

In addition, they will donate 
a ten-foot access lane to the 
beach area. There is one other 
parcel, site of the proposed 
homes, which has been used 
primarily as a parking lot. 

Since the public’s right to 
the area is tenuous, the County 
has decided to take what the 
developers offer. 


The County owns a small lot 
in the area, which could ac- 
comodate the cars of most 
beach-goers. The beach area is 
excellent for body surfing, sun- 
bathing and general beach use. 


BASF CASSETTES FILL STOCKINGS 
Fill a friend's stocking with BASF cassettes, guaran- 
teed never to fail. These tapes reproduce all highs and 
lows and come complete with a storage box. For a 
limited time only you may purchase three BASF cas- 
sette tapes for the price of two. 


BASF 


e 5 YEAR GUARANTEE 
@ TRADE INS 


SAVE $5.51 


BASF Barn 


LIST PRICE 


BLACKSTONE at DAKOTA in FRESNO 
Over 10,000 records on sale every day 


e COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 
e@ ONE YEAR SPEAKER TRIAL 


CHRISTMAS FAVORITES DESERVE RECOTON 
Recoton headphones work with any stereo system to 
provide private Christmas listening enjoyment. Visit 
Sun Stereo and compare Recoton’s quality against 
twenty other different headphones on display. They're 


sale priced for the holiday. 


1549 PACIFIC in SANTA CRUZ 
(Formerly Audio Odyssey) 


@ MASTER CHARGE 
e BANKAMERICARD 
e@ OPEN DAILY Sto9 
e SAT.10-6 SUN. 10-5 


SAVE $8.05 
OFF SUN'S 
LIST PRICE 
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Regents shoo in a ‘mind-boggler’: 
New law school is slated for UCSB 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 


San Francisco 


“The fact that there will 
be twice as many lawyers 
in the 1980’s as in the 1970’s, 
gentlemen, I call a mind-bog- 
gler!”” 

Despite the concern 
voiced by University of Cal- 
ifornia Regent Glenn Camp- 
bell, the Regents voted 11-5 
to situate a new law school 
on the Santa Barbara campus. 

The item, carried over 
from the October Regents’ 
meeting, caused much debate 
in the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy on Thursday, 


OONONOReR ONE cenRanno oN ecnennonee sone sonoReoceeserocontseconsoncctoceoencne nee 


and in the general session on 
Friday. 

A law school had been 
part of the Santa Barbara 
campus academic plan since 
February, 1967. The Regents 
approved the plan in prin- 
ciple, but did not commit 
themselves on specifics. 


UPDATED PROPOSAL 


The updated law school 
proposal submitted to the 
President of the University 
in March, 1971, calls for a 
broad program in legal ed- 
ucation, centered in a pro- 
fessional School of Law, but 
including contributions from 
the faculty of other depart- 
ments. Several members of 


recycled books 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 
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the departments of sociology, 
philosophy, political science, 
economics and _history,—al- 
ready on the faculty at Santa 
Barbara—have interests and 
expertise in law education. 

President Charles J. Hitch 
earnestly supported the law 
school plan. 

There is a great demand 
for law schools. It is almost 
as hard to get into law school, 
said Hitch, as to enter med- 
ical school. 

California leads the nation 
in number of unaccredited 
law schools. This fact shows 
the need for more accredited 
law schools. 

The need for lawyers, like 
the need for other profes- 
sionals, is hard to predict; 
but, said Hitch, “There is 
certainly no glut of lawyers.” 

Many law graduates go in- 
to other professions besides 
practicing law. The American 
Bar Association estimates 
that only SO percent of law 
graduates end up as practic- 
ing lawyers. 

“LITIGUOUS” 

“The need for lawyers is 
a function of the way our 
society is organized,” said 
Hitch. “Our society is rap- 
idly becoming more complex 
and more litiguous, and so we 
need more lawyers.” 

For the general location 


of a law school, Hitch recom- 


mended a campus base. “The 


WE ALSO CARRY PIVEtTA SCOTS 
LWISE DOWN. AND PACKS 
Pre FOOD, RAIN PONCHOS, 


fact is, we don’t know how 


to start another Hastings-type 
school, and we do know how 
to start one on campus.” 

Santa Barbara and River- 
side were the only two cam- 
puses considered for the 
school. Both campuses meet 
academic qualifications, both 
are in communities that need 
publically supported legal ed- 
ucation, both have good fac- 
ulty, and both are strongly 
interested in expanding their 
graduate education programs. 

The basic difference is the 
size of the two campuses. 
Santa Barbara has reached 
70 percent of its projected 
1980 enrollment, while River- 
side is less than halfway there. 
Santa Barbara now needs to 
diversify and balance its aca- 
demic program before it 
reaches full size. 

Santa Barbara Chancellor 
Vernon Cheadle assured the 
Regents they need not worry 
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about law graduates “getting 
lost in philosophical theoriz- 


oar 


ing.” Lawyers are aware, he , 


said, of the need for parapro- 
fessionals, who step between 
the legal secretary and the 
practicing lawyer. 

Santa Barbara is not now 
served by a public law school. 
Not only the local legal pro- 
fession, but the Santa Barbara 
Bar Association, the county 
seats of Santa Barbara, Ox- 
nard-Ventura and San Luis 
Obispo counties have voiced 
their need for trained legal 
aids. 

“There are other ways to 
train lawyers,” grumbled Re- 
gent William K. Coblentz, the 
law school’s chief opponent. 
He accused the law school 
supporters of trying to start 
aschool for “middle-level per- 
formance students”, who 
would end up at Hastings. 

Coblentz objected to an- 
other campus law school be- 
cause the existing ones are in 
financial difficulty. Neither 
Boalt Hall nor the UCLA law 
school have shown a finan- 
cial increase in the past five 
years, he said. 


See Page 15 
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Low Air Fares on Inter-European Flights 
ISRAEL — AFRICA — ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL I.D. CARDS AVAILABLE 
Attention group leaders: Special flight arrangement for 
small or large groups — Ask for details 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees and their immediate family 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE - 


Phone (415) 392-8513 
Si cs i er Oe ene ee REO Ree ON a 
» CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 
995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


Please mail me information on flights 


Address: 
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EUROPE 1972 
SPRING — SUMMER & FALL SCHEDULES 
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ROUND TRIP 
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ONE WAY 
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Apt. No. 
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~ — Anthros demonstrate voodoo; 
are they bound for Tahiti? 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 


“Those of you who are 
disgruntled by the way the 
system is spoon-feeding the 
learning process and wish to 
implement, experiment, 
innovate, or simply investi- 
gate more challenging and 
stimulating methods, will join 
with us in the formulation 
of an. Anthro Society. 

So reads the initial state- 


ment of the informational 


pamphlet concerning the 
-UCSC Anthro Society. 

A group of serious An- 
thropology students met in- 
formally in the closing weeks 
of the Spring Quarter 1971 
to discuss how their educa- 


tional needs were being met. 
Complaints mainly con- % 


cerned the fact that at UC 
Santa Cruz, famous for its 
innovativeness and ideal ed- 
ucational environment, de- 
partments were being allowed 
to develop traditionally, with 
no student input. 


NEW TRADITION 


Anthropology had _ created 
three student positions with 
voting power, and a new 
course, conceived by the 
members of the Anthro Soc- 
iety was part of the Fall 
curriculum. 

The course, Anthro 175, 
was created as a type of 
group Independent Study 
designed to meet the needs 
of students who wish to con- 
tinue projects started in other 
Classes; the rationale being 
that a decent piece of work 
cannot always be achieved in 
one quarter’s time. 

The Representatives to the 
Board of Studies have votes 
in all matters concerning the 
department, from the hiring 
of new faculty to approval 
of source materials. 

One of the projects begun 
this year is the Anthropology 
Library. 

Not only will this library 
be a collection of books don- 
ated by faculty, students and 
publishing houses, it will also 
serve as an _ intellectual: 


be the actual cruise. 

Only four students could 
participate, because the Aik- 
ane (the University-owned 
vessel) sleeps six and one of 
the six would be the skipper, 
and another would be Roger 
Keesing, head of the Center 
for South Pacific Studies and 
sponsor of the project. 

How the participating stu- 
dents should be screened has 
not been discussed. 

Anthro Society meeting 
times, news, and people to 
contact are posted in a glass- 
enclosed bulletin board in the 
lobby of the main library. 


Fireman Frank Borges has re- 
quested students to review the 
following brief notes regarding 
fire safety on this highly vola- 
(1), Buy. .a fresh 
tree (preferably live for planting 
later) and keep it in a water base. 


tile campus: 
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DESK LAMPS 

STUDY LAMPS 

HI-INTENSITY 
LAMPS 


from $12.95 
to $25.95 


Headquarters for Black 
Lites, Extra Lighting for 
Dorms, Pole Lamps, Bed 
Lamps 


’ Riverside Hardware & Electric 


300 Soquel Ave., Santa Cruz, 423-7411 


BARBARELLA 


Free Popcorn 


Friday, December 10 
Times: 7,9, & 11 
$1.00 Admit 
Sci Lec II! 


(2) Place the tree far fromheat } 
sources and exits. (3) Don’t bank 

on the tree’s fire safety unless it 
has been fireproofed with UL- 
approved chemicals. (4) Take the 
tree down soon after the holli- ' 
days; don’t let it dry. (5) Never, 
never put lit candles on or near 
trees. (6) Check lighting cords 
and sockets for possible spark- 


meeting-ground for groups of 
anthropologically oriented 
people. 

Once the student positions 
on the Board of Studies were 
secured, the Anthro Society 
dealt with the question of 
criteria for candidacy. 

The only specific rules de- 
cided on were that one slot 


bit They wanted to build a 
iW new tradition of active part- 
icipation in the development 
of their own education. 
; Specific points raised in 
4 this original meeting dealing 
a with the function of the pro- 
4 “ “posed student organization 
r were that it should provide 
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bi: a launching pad for anthro- would be reserved for a min- Producing areas, like worn insula- ty PETER WEISS 
tis ‘ pologically oriented projects ority student, and one would __ tion. (7) Use extension cords for “King” 7 & 10:45; ‘‘Sade” once 8:45 
a) " in the problems of the com- pp reserved for a woman. lights sparingly,,8) Turn out in- 


SR as att gets: 


munity, such as prisons, hos- 
pitals, drug centers, etc..; cur- 
riculum changes and restruc- 
turing of classes; an informa- 
tion center and counselling 
for graduate school and other 


opportunities in anthropol- A JOKE? 
ogy; quarterly publication of iy SENSATIONAL 
a student journal; an editorial The most ambitious pro- 


collective that can assist stu- 
dents in the formulation and 
content of papers and theses; 
guest speakers, films, special 
trips and field projects; active 
student participation on the 
Anthropology Board of Stud- 
ies; and Faculty and course 
evaluations. 

Upon commencement of 
the Fall quarter 1971 two 
major achievements of the 
Anthro Society were in oper- 
ation. 

The. Board of Studies in 


825 Pacific Ave. 
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% Rentals 


DAVIS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


ANNOUNCES 


FREE 
PICK UP AND DELIVERY 
of your 


TYPEWRITER OR ADDING MACHINE 

Requiring repair or cleaning 

Leave machines at the BAY TREE BOOKSTORE 
Typewriters—Adding Machines 


10% DISCOUNT FOR STUDENTS 


A fund-raising project was 
the Cultural Bazaar and Din- 
ner and Voodoo Lecture- 
Demonstration which took 
place on Sunday, Dec. 5. 


ject of the Society, the 
South Pacific Cruise, began 
as a joke at one of the meet- 
ings. 

However, through the ef- 
forts of a few hard-working 
members, has almost become 
a reality. 

It would be a two-quarter 
field project, with the first 
quarter deyoted to classes in 
seamanship and in cultures 
of the South Pacific, and the 
second quarter, presumably 
the summer quarter, would 


Phone 426-6565 
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door lighting sets before going to 
bed or leaving. (9) Use noncom- 
bustible tree decorations. (10) 
Don’t smoke near trees: use ash 


trays. 
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STEREO VISION ~~ 


25e CHARGE FOR 
GLASSES 
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REG. ADMISSION 
PRI 


Lincoln & Cedar. Sts. 


STARTS SATURDAY, DEC. 11 


BUCK HENRY 


Onginat soune track aibum. now available 
exclusively on Decca Records 


I Lan UNIVERSAL PICTURE - IN COLOR 


"TAKING OFF is quite simply the funniest 
film in years. It's a brilliant comedy about 
the American generation gap, and, if you 
allow yourself to be put off by the lousy ads 
‘or the uninspiring title, you'll be doing 
yourselfa disservice, and missing one of the 
most enjoyable films in years. See it, and 
tell your friends! " 


--Bill, Raney, Nickelodeon Mgr. 
~—AND— 


Speed is of the Essence! You can never go fast enough. 


vnc SAMES TAYLOR 
WARREN OATES 
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cribed as being five feet tall, 13 
years old, with blonde hair. He 
was last seen wearing a turquoise 
blue sweatshirt and dark pants. 

Mrs. Knowlton had asked the 
librarian if she had seen him. 
She replied that she had seen 
him earlier and that he had 
left for the science library but 
she thought he had come back 
to the main library. Mrs. Know- 
ton searched the library but 
could not find her son. 

Powell got her phone number 

and her address on Empire 
Grade. He voided the citation. 
Even void citations are turned 
into court. 

Mrs. Knowlton went to her 
husband’s office in Applied 
Sciences. Richard was not there. 
Ken Knowlton, a new professor 
joined the search. 

Powell called the report in 


library. Someone remembered 
seeing him there around five. 

He passed a car parked in a 
restricted area. He ignored it. 
Finding the boy was more im- 
portant. 

Next he checked Empire 
Grade to make sure Richard 
hadn’t walked home. He checked 
all footpaths. Nothing. 

Richard had been missing for 
five and a half hours by this 
time. Powell went back to the 
main library to check it again. 

As Powell walked up to the 
library, he saw a young blonde 
haired boy in a purple shirt 
sitting on the bench. “Richard?” 
The boy jumped. Richard had 
been found. 
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Richard Knowlton assured 
Officer Powell that he wasn’t 
nor had he been lost. “My mot- 
her is usually late,”he explained. 

His parents were notified and 
arrived shortly to retrieve their 
son. 

On the south side of the li- 
brary another car was illegally 
parked. Powell began to write 
out a citation. 

At this point the owner ap- 
peared. She said she just went 
in to check out a book. 

Powell explained that he was 
sorry, but only cars that were 
loading or unloading were al- 
lowed to park there. 

She said, “Fair enough. I 
took my chances.” He cited 
her for driving and parking in 
a restrictive area. 

Powell says he sometimes 
wonders if he’s too hard or too 
soft, but “I think what you 
try to be is fair.” 

Before Powell even got away 
from the library, he had to 
write another citation for il- 
legal parking. 


AWKWARD 


Where Powell parked his car 
blocked the minibus so he had 
to move it before he finished 
w writing the ticket. 

Closing the gates on Hagar 
Drive is rather tricky because 
it's so easy to lock a car in. 
The method Officer Powell uses 
seems to work out pretty well. 

He first drives down Hagar to 
the gate on Coolidge Drive. He 
closes only half the gate so that 
cars can get out onto Coolidge 
a! Drive from Hagar, but cannot 
‘turn up Hagar from Coolidge. 

He then drives up to the gate 
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and began to search the science — 
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JOHN THE COP 


next to the R lot and closes it 
completely. Next he drives back 
to the lower gate and locks it 
completely. 

It takes a little more time, 
but he’s never locked a car in 
yet. 

Powell watched a Triumph 
tun a stop sign at MacLaughlin 
and Hagar Drive. He followe* 
as the same car passed another 
car across double yellow lines. 
He finally pulled her over at the 
cook house. 

She had no driver’s license 
with her, the car was not hers, 
and the license plate light was 
out. 

Powell cited her for no li-, . 
cense in possession and for not 
having a license plate light. 

PREACHER 


Powell practices what he 
preaches when he says, “treat 
the other person like a person.” 

There is no need to be hard 
or to snarl at anyone. “No way 
does it do any good.” A person 


usually feels bad enough just be- 
ing stopped, you don’t have to 
tell them “‘you’re a terrible per- 
son.” 

“You create the situation” 


is Povwell’s theory. If you are 
pleasant to people they are 


much more likely to be pleas- 
ant to you. 

Powell feels the key to this 
is “you have to have a desire to 
help people.” 

Powell had gone to the heat- 
ing plant and learned on re- 
turning to his car that the car 
wouldn’t start. — 

It wasn’t the battery because 
the lights and the horn worked 
just fine. The trouble seemed 
to be in the solenoid. 

It was discovered that this 
particular car had had similar 
problems only a few weeks ago. 

Officer Nordberg showed up 
and the two officers went to the 
garage to pick up sone jumper 
cables. 

On the way, they followed a 
motorcycle with two riders, one 
without a helmet. It is not a 
state law, but a University law, 
that you must wear a helme* 
when riding a motorcycle. 

Each driver may get two writ- 
ten warnings and then his per- 
mit is taken away. 

The student was not aware — 
that the passenger also needed a 
helmet. Officer Nordberg did 
not write out a warning. 

The kiosks are the booths 
at the entrances to the campus. 
They serve as an information 
center and to stop people who 
don’t belong fromentering. 

After getting the cables, the 
officers drove up Empire Grade 
to see what the student in the 
Heller Drive kiosk had to say. 
__.Frank,. the .Heller kiosk, re- 
ported that a metallic blue VW 
van had come speeding up Em- 
pire Grade and swung onto Hel- 
ler so fast he had to use the 
wrong lane. 

The officers found the car 
parked at College V from the 
license plate number that Frank 
had reported. The driver will 
probably have to go in to see the 
chief. 

They finally got back to the 
heating plant and __ started 
Powell’s car. Just perfect tim- 
ing, for it was midnight and 
their shift was over and it was 
time to go home. 
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mosexuals at UCSC has apparent- 
ly been heretofore very poor, if 
one story told by a former Mer- 
rill student is to be credited: 

“Of the fourteen guys that 
were on my floor the year I 
lived on campus,” he told the 
conference, “I have since dis- 
covered that six were gay. Some 
were roommates and didn’t even 
know that their living partners 
were the same way as they 
were.” 

Spangler announced the for- 
mation of a Gay Students Union 
(GSU) at the symposium, one of 
the purposes of which would 
presumably be to break down 
the communication barriers and 
to offer support to those wishing 
to “come out” (i.e.: publically 
avow homosexuality). 

“We're officially an organi- 
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zation,” Spangler cried happily. 
“We have five ‘official’ members! 
Two women and three men.” 

The next meeting of the GSU 
will be held Monday, December 
15, at 9 pm in the Stevenson 
Jolly Room. 

Following are some comments 
made by gay people attending 
the conference. Quotes have been 
selected rather randomly and ar- 
ranged under some of the main 
topics of ‘conversation at the 
conference. 

REPRESSION 

“They call me ‘Two-Twenty’. 
You know. two minutes with 
me will get you twenty years.” 

“When my ex-husband comes 
to pick up our son on weekends, 
Judy has to disappear; Judy’s 
toothbrush has to disappear; any- 
thing suspicious on the bulletin 
board has to disappear . . . Thus 
far, no judge has ever awarded 
custody in a divorce suit to an 
javowed lesbian.” 

“My mother threatens to call 
the police on the men I go to 
, bed with; she—well, I’ve been in 
itherapy before—she-threatens to 


, put me in therapy again... and 


all this, in the hope that I'll just 
stop being myself.” 

“Well, you know, I’m a stu- 
dent here and that makes me 
really paranoid about articles in 
the newspaper and_all that.” 
“EQUAL RELATIONSHIP” 


“I wasted seven years being 
promiscuous with men. No mat- 
ter how much they loved me, 
they just couldn’t understand 
me as a person—I was always 
lonely. As I slept with them, I 
knew: this wasn’t sharing, this 
wasn’t love.” 

“I wasn’t born a lesbian 
really wasn’t. I have always seen 
it as a way to equality—to the 
completely equal relationship. I 
think that I’m really a lesbian 
because the world is sexist.” 

“For a long time I was com- 
pletely bisexual. And I thought 
that was cool: I was sensitive to 
everybody, it didn’t matter who 
I went to bed with. But then I 
discovered that I was really doing 
the same trip with the chicks and 
the guys—I was simply being ag- 
gressive, never passive. Then I 
met my first real lover and found 
out that I had to work a lot of 
things out: we were both ag- 
gressive! And, I mean, how are 
you gonna work that out? We 
-both had to exchange roles—we 


treated each other as equal—we 


learned a lot.” 


ORIGINS 


“We were sitting around and 
discussing when—at what age— 
we had discovered masturbation. 
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COMMUNICATION LINES OPEN 


One lady, for instance, hadn’t 
found out about it until she 
was twenty-six; another had been 
thirty before it happened. Then 
I said, I first masturbated when 
I was four and a lady cried: ‘Oh! 
Then that’s the reason!” ” 

“I was born that way.” 

“But if they substantiate the 
theory that everyone is born 
essentially bisexual, doesn’t that 
mean that heteros are really 
just as deviant as we’re suppos- 
ed to be? I mean, when someone 
asks: ‘Why are you gay?’, don’t 
you want to be able to turn 
around and say ‘Why are you 
straight?’?”’ 

“I really don’t give a f-k why 
I’m gay. How can you ask? Why 
am I here? I am here.” 


“SEPARATISM”’? 


“Gay men have been leaning 
for too long on gay women. We 
seem to fall apart when the wo- 
men leave. 95 percent of gay 
men are only thinking about 
what’s between your legs.” 

“Christ! The most chauvinis- 
tic thing I can think of is for a 
male to say to me: ‘Help me 
understand how I oppress you.’! 
They should work that out a- 
mong themselves!” 

“What we men really need 
is an all-male gay liberation 
movement to tell us how we are 
oppressing the females.” 

“We all know that, when 
the s-t’s flying, we'll all support 
each other. But I’m sick and 
tired of giving more energy to 
helping men. After the way 
they’ve ripped me off!” 

“There’s a time for both ‘se- 
paratism’ and togetherness. Being 
separate is a healthy thing.” 


“COMING OUT” 


“I went through some incre- 
dible changes before I made that 
phone call. But I was a lot freer 
after that, I mean, that’s what 
you're always thinking: ‘What if 
Mother should find out!’ And 
now it’s: ‘Well, she already 
knows, so what can happen?’ ” 

“I found out who my friends 
were.” 

“Most people are just saying: 
‘You know that Luita, she’s al- 
ways into something new.’ ” 

“I’ve been learning a lot at 
this symposium and now I’m 
really depressed. I think it’s real- 
ly s-tty to be a homosexual. 
Everywhere I look I see another 
wound.” 

“Somehow, being in the same 
room with everyone and knowing 
they’re all gay and feeling com- 
fortable makes you able to do it. 
You can be yourself. You can be 
full of joy.” 
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Instead of another campus 
law school, Coblentz suggest- § 
ed three alternatives. First, BMS 
open an urban law school, 
like Hastings, to serve an area 
that seems to need a lot of 
legal services. Second, convert 
to a two-year (instead of the 
present three-year) law pro- 
gram. The precedents of the 
Harvard and the University of 
Chicago law schools support 
this. Third, open a branch 
campus for the first-year law 
student, who could then 
transfer to one of the present 
law schools. 

In any case, Coblentz said, 
“I doubt that as many law 
graduates would be able to 
find work as Chancellor Chea- 
dle seems to think.” 
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in 1969-70, and in 1970-71, 
one law student for every 
three lawyers. em, 

The enrollmegt figures for 
those periods were: 10,000 
students in 1969-70; and 
20,000 students in 1970-71. 
At this rate, the 1972-73 en- 
rollment will be 27,000. 

Schwartz, the chairman of 
the President’s Investigating 
Committee in 1968 (which 
recommended establishing a 
law school on every campus), 
doubted that the number of 
graduates from a UCSB law 
school wotild make much of 
an impact—perhaps 125-140 
grads each year from a school 
of 500 students. 

“Don’t be overwhelmed 
with the uncertainties,” he 
counseled the Regents. 

Adding to the uncertainty, 
UC Vice President Angus E. 
Taylor reported no opinion 
from the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education. 

Significantly , several of the 
Regents changed their votes 
from “nay” to “aye” between 
meetings. Regents William E. 
Forbes and DeWitt Higgs vot- 
ed against the law school in 
the Educational Policy com- 
mittee meeting Thursday, but 
voted for it in the general 
session on Friday. Regent Ed- 
win W. Pauley spoke against. 
the measure on Friday but 
voted “aye” in the roll call. 


ABORTION 
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an abortion “then. by God, get 
one early!” 

An abortion cannot be per- 
formed after 20 weeks of preg- 
nancy. 

It is safest to have one within 
the first 10 weeks. 

In Santa Cruz, information 
my be obtained from Cowell 
Health Center on campus, 
Planned Parenthood, the Ad- 


wer 


option Unit of the County Wel- if you can stick a fork into a baked potato, . 4, 


fage Department, or the Chil- you can operate the new Oly Picnic Tap. Just stick the tap in and lock it down. 
dren’s Home Society. 

Women Together is a fem- 
inist organization sponsored by 
the Santa Cruz Radical Action 
Project. 


No spray, no sweat. And no drawing foam for half the afternoon. 
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40, Dr. Davern is the youngest 
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taught at the University of Ca- 

a lifornia at Berkeley for fifteen 

Sey vears. Dr. Fyfe was educated at 
Otago University in New Zea- 
land, where he received his PhD. 
in 1952. Dr. Fyfe is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 


DR. STARK 


The last. known candidate is 
Dr. Lawrence Stark, M.D. Dr. 
Stark is a professor of physiolo- 
gical optics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He has 
worked for such notable institu- 
tions as MIT, Harvard, Colunbia 
University, Stanford, and Oxford. 
He is a Guggenheim fellow and 
a member of such organizations 
as the American Physiology So- 
ciety,.the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
and the American Electroen- 
cephalographic Society. He has” 
taught at U.C. B. since 1968. 

Names of other candidates 
were not available, as neither 
Provost Willson, his committee, 
or the selective group of Crown 
students were talking. 
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board, and also did not look 
for other s*mmer jobs after 
mid-May when he was assured 
of the University Extension 
research assistantship: 
people with the same: prob- 
lems as I have,” he told the 
Press. “I really hate to sce 
this happen. Students sort of 
have to accept jobs on the 
University’s terms, and wait 
to see if they come through.” 
Flowers refused’ to enter a 
written agreement concerning 
the assistantship, but verbally 
assured McLaughlin of the: 
job, the latter said. 

nue The case is “more on an. 
ethical basis” than anything 
else, McLaughlin says. “It’s 
something that has happened 
before and it’ll happen again 
if nothing is done about it. 


oh ATTORNEYS 


McLaughlin’s' attorney is 
Gary Patton, a Santa Cruz 
lawyer who also specializes _ 
in draft cases. . | 
Patton is taking the case 
on a strict percentage basis, 
which means he will charge 
nothing for the suit if the 
iS case loses, and will net 1/3 
“4 of the total judgment if the 
suit is succssful. McLaughlin 
is suing for the amount he 
thinks he would have earned 
i a last summer—$800—with 6% 
et interest from September. 
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_ The University counsel 
is handling Flowers defense. 
McLaughlin is a College 

V senior with a double major 
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To understand the world of the white 


BY ALISON HORTON 
Staff Writer 


Numerous conversations 
criss-cross each other over the 
big round table as the Merrill 
bell strikes seven o’clock. 

The room is number 130, 
the class, Merrill 101 (Ethnic 
Social Analysis). Smoke is al- 
ready filling the air as the fif- 

teen pfinority students, Pro- 
sie rt Katia Panas and the 
evening’s guest speaker settle 
themselves at the table for 
another three hours of dis- 
cussions; the focus being the 
structure of UCSC and mi- 
nority problems therein. 

Merrill 101 is intended as 
a course for ethnic students 
“who need to better under- 
stand the world of the white, 
Anglo-American, its social in- 
stitutions, and its values, cus- 
toms and mores.” 

The objectives of the class 
are outlined as helping to pre- 
pare ethnics for “social sur- 
vival first in the university 
and second in the outside 
world.” 

With that in mind the fall 
quarter is emphasizing UCSC 
campus problems, the winter 
quarter will take a broader 


look at society and the spring 
quarter will be devoted to in- 
dividual research. 

In the first meetings Black, 
Chicano and Philippino pro- 
blems were discussed. 

Speakers have included 
Charles Merrill, benefactor of 


. Merrill College, Lloyd Ring, 


UCSC Assistant Chancellor 
and Page Smith, the first of 
UCSC’s Provosts. 

New students will be ac- 
cepted winter and spring quar- 
ters, and although it is an 
upper-division class it is open 
to others with consent of in- 
structor. 

“Only students of minority 
background with demonstrat- 
ed need for survival skills are 
encouraged to apply.” 

For what was termed, in 
one class discussion, ‘the o- 
verwhelming white middle 
class” population at UCSC, 
that is unfortunate because 
Merrill 101 succeeds in being 
just the type of alive and 
thought provoking class which 
so many people came to Santa 
Cruz in search of. 

The breeze which catches 
the curtains as it comes in 
the window, blends curls of 
smoke from around the table 
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as they rise to the ceiling. The 
tape recorder hums quietly 
off to one side. 

Katia Panas has asked who 
was to blame for the phony 
academic pressures which 
WSC had unsuccessfully 
tried to avoid. 

The night’s guest explains 
that white middle class Amer- 
ica has been programmed into 
the academic rut by the time 
it reaches college. 

He feels that minority stu- 

dents are in a better position 
to examine and question the 
academic structure because 
they have not been trapped in 
it for so long. 
’ The validity of such a 
statement is quickly ques- 
tioned by one of the students. 
General discussion breaks out 
and the table is alive with 
thoughtful ideas. 

It is just an average evening 
in the Merrill 101 class, but 
it is one of those truly edu- 
cational meetings which epi- 
tomizes teaching and learning 
the way it is supposed to hap- 
pen. 

For a member of the 
white, Anglo-American world 
it is a class long to be re- 
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NEW MINIBUS ROUTE 


The ‘West Loop’’ of the 
Minibus route has been 
changed to give better service 
to Kresge and Graduate Stu- 
dent Apartments. 

Both Minibuses will con- 
tinue to depart from the re- 
mote lots at 7:50a.m. and 
proceed directly to the Na- 
tural Sciences area and will 
depart from the Nat Sci | 
parking lot at 5:10 pm to 
return personnel to each re- 
mote lot. 

The new Minibus route 
will start from the ‘’West’’ re- 
mote parking lot, by the Mar- 
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December 4, 1971—University of California—Santa Cruz 
Buck Ware, beer in hand, admonishes Eric 
Hait (back to Camera) regarding quality workmanship, 

while Dick Schiebel moves a small piece of plywood 

with left hand. 
Volunteer Mahlon Schanzenbach, watches this neat trick 
admiringly, as topless Rich Farrington, 
cameramen, goes for skill saw to cut more cheese slices 
for the hor d’oeuvre table. 
and married students housing complex on Heller Drive, 
where the generation gap is being bridged by students and 
alums as they join forces to construct a multi-purpose 


“Burgie”’ 


a.m. go east on Heller Drive 
and turn right at Meyer Drive, 
and continue to the front en- 
trance (South Side) of the Li- 
brary, and then return to the 
remote parking lot every ten 
minutes. 

Call x2228 if you have any 
questions regarding the 
change. 


JOHNSTON COLLEGE 


Johnston College, the new 
experimenting cluster unit of 
the University of Redlands, 
has announced that it is open- 
ing its admissions to junior 
college transfers and gra- 


Affiliate 
with back to 


Scene is at the graduate 


QUASI-ALUMNI AID MARRIEDS 
WITH BUILDING PROJECT 


The Affiliates, the quasi-alumni association of UCSC, 


has alloted time, talent and some $1500 toward building 
a badly needed all-purpose building at the married students 
housing area. Students, both graduates and undergraduates 
have pitched in on Saturdays and at odd hours as volunteer 


carpenters, framers, cement finishers and plain laborers to 
speed the mini-project on its way. 


Currently hampered by inclement weather, volunteers 
can be seen almost any Saturday at the children’s play- 
ground area in the married students’ complex — nailing up 
plywood sheathing, erecting rafters and installing roofing as 

~the~small;-multipurpose~-building nears--the three-quarter’ |} 

mark on the road to completion. 


Spearheaded by grad student Eric Heit (history major 
and UCLA grad), a small group of male students, armed 


with saws, hammers and zeal have managed to effect 


sizeable reductions in the nearby lunber pile. 


Taking form and shape despite amatuerish attacks is a 


twenty-by-forty all-purpose building, complete with plunb- 
ing, windows, doors and a lot of room for anything that 
married students need in the way of storage and meeting 


ce. 
space, 


Buck Wake, GS-Math; Dick Schiebel, Jr.-Philosophy; 


Rich Farrington, GS-Geology along with Mahlon Schanzen- 
bach and Myron Alexander are Affiliate Volunteers round 


out Heit’s building crew. 


December 9. 1971, 


people's page 


ried Student Housing, at 7:50 


duates. In its first two years, 
the college accepted transfer 
students at the freshman or 
sophomore level. 

Innovative aspects of John- 
ston College include a heavy 
emphasis on field work in 
connection with courses, in- 
cluding internships; student 
initiative and responsibility in 
developing individualized B.A. 
degree programs through gra- 
duation contracts; detailed e- 
valuations to replace number 
or letter grades; student parti- 
cipation in the work of the 
college; and an interdiscipli- 
nary, problem-oriented, aca- 
demic program. 

The decision to take com- 
munity college transfers was 
made by the Admissions Com- 
mittee, which is composed of 
both faculty and students. 

Because of its special pro- 
grams and diverse student 
population, Johnston College 
admits students who have the 
ability and potential not only 
to acquire information but 
also to pursue self-initiated 
goals and to participate ac- 
tively in their own personal 
growth. Other factors consi- 
dered in admissions include 
creativity, personal autono- 
my, soundness of judgment, 
and evidence of social and 
personal responsibility. 

Interested prospective stu- 
dents are welcome to con- 
tact the Dean of Admissions 
of the University of Redlands 
and to visit the Johnston 
campus. Groups and _ indivi- 
duals are hosted by members 

of the Admissions Committee. 

’ There will be some openings 
in February, at the beginning 
of the spring semester. 


CROWN PLAYERS 


The CROWN CHAMBER 
PLAYERS present a program of 
Beethoven (Op. 9: Trio in G 
major, No. 1, viola, violin and 
cello), Hindemith (Quartet 
violin, clarinet, cello 
and piano), and Ernst Levy. This 
will be the debut of Levy’s 1970 
trio for clarinet, cello and piano, 
written for the Crown Chamber 
Players. 


50¢ for 20 words 


5¢ Each Additional Word 


Please contact Linda Sapp 


Geoffrey’s Bicycle Repair and 
Fixit Shop. Call 423-5871, 
335-4128. (12/9) 


Want live-in house work, 
child care. Salary-open. Ref. 
688-6775 (tf) 


1 NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- 
TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 
POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND KING, CORP P TO 
N 
AL Ss PG FENNA: 
15212. 


CAMPUS PLANNING NEWS 


There will be a meeting of 
the Campus Planning Com- 
mittee in the Carriage House 
Conference Room at 12:00 
noon on December 13, 1971. 

Topics to be discussed are 
the preliminary report of the 
Special Planning Study, to 
include access roads (freeway 
impact), inclusion areas and 
environs planning issues; and 
the Rochedale Village Report 
concerning cooperative hous- 
ing developments at Berkeley. 


LITERARY AWARDS 


A combined literary com- 


| petition for the JOSEPH 


HENRY JACKSON AWARD 
and the JAMES D. PHELAN 
AWARD is announced by the 
San Francisco Foundation, 
which administers the funds. 

Both are long-established 
literary awards in California, 
this being the sixteenth Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson Award, 
and the thirty-seventh annual 
competition for the James D. 
Phelan Award. 

The James D. Phelan A- 
ward of $2000 will be made 
to the writer of an unpub- 
lished novel, nonfictional 
prose or a play. 

Eligibility for the Jackson 
Award requires applicants to 
have been residents of Nor- 
thern California or Nevada for 
three years immediately prior 


to January 15, 1972. Appili- 


cants for the Phelan Award 
must have been born in the 
state of California. Both com- 
petitions require ages from 20 
to 35. 

The judges for the 1972 
competition are Al Young, 
Chairman, James D. Houston, 
and Ron Leowinsohn. 

Applications must be made 
on forms provided for the 
purpose and are available with 
complete information from 
the San Francisco Founda- 
tion Awards Office, 57 Post 
Street, Room 602, San Fran- 
cisco 94104, or by telephon- 
ing (415) 980-5104. 

The competition closes 


CLASS ADS | 


°67 VW Fastback, very Lee OR SALE 
condition, call Mary. x2027. 
+ (12/9) 


Free Scorpio Kittens, fluf- 
fy. 6 wks. old. Wonderful 
Xmas presents. 426-3931. 
(12/9) 


White sheep skin rugs-$8.95. 
Other types of skins. Palm 
Gallery, 219 Capitola Ave., 
Capitola. (12/9) 


BUY -— SELL — TRADE 
Used office machines. 
Jerry Smith, ABC Office 
Machines. 426-8474. (tf) 


‘Peggy Simon N.Y. 
Natalie Horner 

Ed Flaherty 
RIDERS NEEDED 


Ann. Browne 


Seattle 
Baltimore After 12/12 


N.Y. via L.A. 


Scisoreg at asacd Date ARR STN DRE oe ee 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


January 15, and successful 
applicants will be announced 
June 15. 


MISS CHINATOWN 


Women of Chinese ances- 
try attending UCSC are of- 
fered a free round-the-world 
trip in 1972 plus a scholar- 
ship, as prizes to be awarded 
the winner of the national 
Miss Chinatown, USA, contest 
for 1972. Scholarships and 
other prizes will be given to 
the runners-up, and all ac- 
cepted contestants will have a 
two-week, expense-paid trip 
to San Francisco to partici- 
pate in the Chinese New Year 
festivities. 

Attractive women of Chi- 
nese descent are invited to 
contact the Queen Committee 
Chairman, Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce, 730 Sacra- 
mento. Street, San Francisco 
94108 for full details. Entry 
deadline is January 10. Any 
woman of Chinese parentage, | 
age 17 to 26, is eligible to 
compete. Judging is based on 
personality, beauty, talent, 
charm and poise. 

Runners-up, namely the 
first princess, Miss Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, and 
Miss San Francisco Chinatown 
will be given round trips to 
the Orient and Hong Kong. 

All contestants will take 
part in the exciting, nation- 
ally-publicized ten-day pag- 
eant in San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 1972. The new year for 
the Chinese will be the Year 
of the Rat, the year 4670 on 
the lunar calendar. 


MOVIE LOG 


Next quarter the Press will 
resume the weekly Movie Log. 
This service will appear in the 
very middle of each issue. 

To insure that the Movie Log 
becomes as comprehensive and 
reliable a service as possible, the 
Press asks that organizations that 
present movies (beginning winter 
quarter) send a copy of their 
flyer or poster to FINE ARTS, 
City on a Hill Press, 302 Ap- 
lied Sciences. 


HOUSING 
FOR RENT - 
Large Apartment to share. 


Ocean, garden, trees, quiet. 
$70 mo. Utilities included. 


Own room, in Capitola. Qui- 
et non-smoker. 476-3352. 
(12/9) 


RIDERS NEEDED | 


DRIVING to Mexico City, 
Dec. 12. Need a_ passenger. 
Call 429-2194; aft. 6, 426- 
3642. Kathy Beirs. (12/9) 


BING CROSBY 
USES THE 
CLASS ADS 


contact at 
429-4167 
426-7952 
423-4667 


rr 


after } 
Around 12/14 


12/16 X2681 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9° 

EXIT THE KING 
By Eugene Ionesco/Director: Ric Prindle, Lecturer in 
Drama, College V/8:00 pm/Studio Theatre: Performing 
Arts Bldg./$1.50, General; $1.00, Students. 

OSCAR 
(or an evening of stimulation) includes Harold Pinter’s 
THE DUMB WAITER, Samuel Beckett’s KRAPP’S LAST 
TAPE, August Strindberg’s THE STRONDER/plus “Awak- 
ening the Id,’’ a tape-composed audio collage by George 
Abend, a professor at College V/8:30 pm/Barn Theatre/ 
$1.00, General; 75¢, Students 

COLLEGE NIGHT 
Covell College Dining Hall/6:30 pm 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 

CONCERT / UCSC CHORUS 
Music for Christmas/Edward Houghton conducting/College 

V Dining Hall/8:30 pm/no fee 

fh} FILM 
BARBARELLA/7:00, 9:00 & 11:00 pm/Science Lecture 
Hall 3/$1.00 

OSCAR« 


| 
" : EXIT THE KING* 

n Sunday, December 12th, students in the College Five Core Course will present demonstra 

| tions and exhibitions of their quarter’s work. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11 
| 

| 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Photo/Hancock 


| 
V’s Core Festival | 


Students at College Five enroll in the Core Course in their freshman year. The course consist | EXIT THE KING* 
of a quarter of studio experience in an art form of the students’ choosing and two quarters of | ; 
seminars dealing with basic ans concepts in music, visual arts and literature. OSCAR* r 

Sunday’s Festival will consist of exhibits of ceramics, sculpture, drawings, paintings, photo: 
fl] CONCERT / UCSC CHORUS* 

Performed activities will include dance improvisations, scenes which students in the Acting } 
} Studio have devised, music composed and performed by the Music Making Section, and panto- | 
} mimes. | 
| The Intermedia Studio has constructed an environnent of collages, assemblages, and sound } 
H focus paintings which will be on display at the Sesnon Gallery. Out of this environment wilt} 
} spring a happening composed of spontaneously combined tape-audio collage, animation } 


| graphy, prints and intermedia assemblages and construction. 


Film/BLUE ANGEL by Joseph von Steinberg starring 
Marlene Dietrich/Science Lecture Hall 3/7, 9, and 11 pn/ 
75¢/sponsored by Genre 


tions by students currently enrolled in College V’s Core 
| Course Studios/College V Dining Hall & Mezzanine, Fire- 


| strips, and abstract films. : SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12 

The Festival will conclude with members of the Jazz Studio improvising on well-known tunes} 
| such as ‘Fancy Free,” ‘Maiden Voyage,” and ‘‘Canteloupe Island.” 'CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS 
| Come and enjoy. OSCAR* ; 
| CORE COURSE FESTIVAL 

| Coll vc i ibiti - 
| EVENTS ollege ‘ore Course Festival /Exhibitions & demonstra 
1 EXHIBITIONS: side Lounge & Sesnon Gallery/12 noon to 10:00 pm/no 
from 12 noon on—College Five Dining Hall Mezzanine Gallery fee 

| (Ceramics, photography, drawing and plas- | 
tics sculpture) | MONDAY, DECEMBER 13 
| ae eneallety 1) UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 
| i (Intermedia and printmaking) DR. GARHARD CASPER, Univ. of Chiacago, Law School 


Admissions Officer/Talk with students interested in Law 
School at Chicago Univ/9:00 am to 5:00 pm/Rm. 301, 
Applied Sciences 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6:00 pm 


Mi 
MISSION AND BAY STREETS 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS——DRUGS 


DEMONSTRATIONS: 
2:00 pm—Music Making (College Five Fireside Lounge) 


| 


2:30 pm—Dance (College Five Dining Hall) 
3:00 pm—Mime (College Five Dining Hall) 
3:30 pm-Poetry Reading (College Five Coffee House) 


7:00 pm—Intermedia (Sesnon Gallery) 


8:00 pm—Acting (Sesnon Gallery ) 


8:30 pm-Jazz (Fireside Lounge) 


Saree 


SANTA CRUZ 
ON THE AVENUE 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
"TWEEN HOUR BREAKS 
SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
VICTORIAS 


7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 
1335 PACIFIC AVE. 


oun, res er cous 2501 420-0471 


The Golden Orchid Florists 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


FLOWERS FROM THE HEART 


Special Discount to Students 


Chanuka begins Dec. 


Penny Wheatley 1331 Mission St. Phone 426-5765 


er gen! 
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...we invite you to become 
part of a process that re- 
flects and fosters that com- 
‘munity. 

As the Fall Quarter ends 
and you're considering the 
options for Winter and 
Spring, won’t you consider 
bringing sone of your verve 
and talent to 302 Applied 
Sciences and helping us put 
out a better student news- 
paper? 

Here are sone of the 
things we'd like to do, but 
can’t do until we have a 
larger staff: 


Community 
News 


We need a much larger 
community news team to 


} get. on top of what’s hap- 
} pening throughout Santa 
t Cruz. County—not. just. of- 


ficially, but unofficially. We 


} need people who can pierce 
i the barrage of bureaucrats 
4 the local governing bodies 
) throw up, who can provide 
i ears and eyes for many small 
i groups struggling to become 
i established or to be heard, 


to develop contacts with 
the down-and-out, the up- 


* and-coming, and the there- 


and-scared. We want to 
establish extensive filing sys- 
tems (we already receive the 


Circa 1930. 


“County News Packet” each 
week) and index files of 
names and phones. With 
twenty dedicated persons, 
Santa Cruz might get an 
intelligent account of what’s 
happening to it. 

The Press would also like 
to expand in a limited way 
into international, national, 
statewide and regional news. 
To do this, the Editor wishes 
to appoint qualified persons 
to the following positions: 
International News Desk, 
National News Desk, Cali- 
fornia News Desk. In ad- 
dition, people with special 
interests in certain issues, 
e.g.: human rights, Vietnam, 
Indo-Pakistan problem, etc. 
may work under the ap- 
propriate desk. 

The results of these 
groups’ weekly work would 
appear on a page devoted 
to “outside” news. 


Campus 
News 


Here we are at UC Santa 
Cruz. This is where it’s all 
happening in education, 
right? The campus is world- 
famous for its innovations 
and creative approach to 
learning. Theoretically, the 
Campus News Dept. of the 
Press should be sparkling 


Photo/Hancock 


An historic heritage 


McHUGH & BIANCHI 


From Front Page 
The only real alteration has 
been the removal of the stairs 
from the left side of the front 
to the side, sometime in the 
1890’s. 


-LIVERY STABLE 
Back of the grocery is its 


storeroom, an old livery stable. 


Time has not greatly altered it, 
either. Take away the merchan- 
dise and it is easy to picture the 
horses snorting and pawing in 
their stalls. 

The upstairs, reached by the 


#teep set of stairs fronting on 


Pacific, gives the impression of 


time suspended. Across the cor- 
ridor a turn-of-the-century sofa 
upholstered in dark plush lies 
slunping to the floor. Light 
slants through the tall windows 
‘into the bare, silent roons. A 
door, set half-ajar, has a small 
arched opening cut into it, sup- 
ported by little wooden bars, 
for some forgotten purpose. 
Three empty flowerpots sit in 
quiet contemplation on the win- 
dow sill. In a sink, furry with 
dust, is a decades-old soap wrap- 


a twenty-year-old magazine. 


From the City on a Hill Press 


with accounts of what is 
going on in each academic 
discipline, as well as the 
present coverage of mostly 
extra-curricular occurrences. 
Although we occasionally 
get leads in that direction, 
we are at present much too 
limited to give our campus 
the comprehensive news co- 
verage it so richly deserves. 
A core of fifteen to twenty 
conscientious reporters, with 
specializations and contacts 
in one or two departments 
would provide the proper 
expansions. There is a need 
for people to specialize in 
such things as faculty in- 
terviews, a much neglected 
and highly interesting as- 
pect of the campus person- 
ality. Another possible area 
of specialization is detective- 
work within the beautifully 
structured University burea- 
cracy. 


Fine Arts 


Beginning in mid-Janu- 
ary, the Press will commence 
publication of a bi-weekly 
fine arts supplement called 
EVERY OTHER’ WEEK. 
This four-page middle-of- 
the-paper codicil will fea- 
ture book, film and record 
reviews; drawings, photos 
and occasional poems. 

In addition, the weekly 
Movie Log will return next 
Formerly the upstairs was a 
hotel, “The Arlington”, with 
meals available for the guests. 
Later the meals were discon- 
tinued and the hotel became 


“a sort of genteel rooming house,’ 
in the words of local historian, : 


Margeret Coch. One could live 
cheaply either as an overnight 


film reviews. 


Open invitation to UCSC’s community 


Inasmuch as we believe that such a community does 


quarter as a fine arts feature. 
The Movie Log will consist 
of the ads for current films 
at the Nickelodeon and 
Santa Cruz UA theaters, as 
well as listings of on-campus 
flicks. (This is a service 
which we hope both readers 
and organizations will take 
full advantage of.) 

We hope to make EV- 
ERY OTHER WEEK some- 
thing that literally will break 
up the Press and give read- 
ers a different type of com- 
mentary than the rest of 
the paper offers. 

Dear reader, we need: 

Book Reviewers. Already 
planned are reviews of such 
works as Rabbit Redux, by 
John Updike; Mary, by 
Vladimir Nabokov; Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity, by 
B.F. Skinner, and so forth. 
But we still need critics in 
such areas as history, bio- 
graphy, psychology and 
children’s literature, as well 
as others interested in writ- 
ing about contemporary li- 
terature. ' 
(There is a possibility that 
the Press will be able to 
provide review copies of 
books critics wish to re- 
view.) . 

Film Reviewers. The 
Press needs to expand and 
intensify its presentation of 
There is per- 


about the feeling of the com- 

munity concerning that building” 

said Mr. Sid Carter, Golden West 

executive ingfharze of the Santa 
h* 


Cruz branc 


The bank, presently located 
at 701 Front Street purchased 
the grocery and the two adjoin- 


transient or a permanent resident.ing buildings on Pacific for 
The hotel continued to oper- $160,000 in 1970. 


ate until 1951, when it was 


forced to close because it did 


not meet the requirements of 


“VICTIM’’? 
Mr. Carter feels that Golden 


the building code, that nemesis. West is the victim of a shift in 


of historic buildings. According attitudes. 


“I purchased think 


to Dick McHugh, the only real there should be some kind of 


violations are lack of a standard 
ifire escape, (inere is one of 
sorts), and the steepness and 
narrowness of the stairs. The 
building is structurally sound, 


« apart from the code violations. 


AGE UNKNOWN 


Accounts of the actual age 
of the building vary. Margeret 
Coch believes it to have been 
constructed in 1886, while Mr. 
McHugh believes that it was 
constructed in’ 873- or earlier. 
There are also different versions 
of who built it in the first 
place, and whether it was origin- 
ally a men’s furnishing store or 


a grocery store. The incomplete- 


ness of early Santa Cruz records 


renders verification of these facts 


difficult. 
It is known that the store 


rests on the site of the first 


body to detegmine what’s histor- 
ic and what’s not.” That way 


prospective buyers of a property 
could be advised in advance of 


limitations to altering that pro- 
perty. 

The bank doesn’t think it 
fair that present attitudes be 
retroactively applied after the 
fact. 

Furthermore, there. was “no 
other location available, as read- 
ily identifiable, acting as its own 
billboard”. as the busy corner 
of Pacific and Mission: 

, Also, if Golden West moved, 
it would be able to maintain 
fifteen to twenty parking spaces 
so that their customers would 
not have to use public parking, 
and better visibility are the only 
real reasons for moving. 

Their present building is a 
modern structure built in 1958 
for which they tore down a 


general merchandise store located graceful old building on that site. 


“down of the flats’ in Santa 
Cruz. The one story frame 


If the bank does move, “there 
is no way to keep the facade,” 


building, put up in 1851, burnt let alone the whole building, 


down in 1868 


states Mr. Carter. It is his be- 


The plans that Golden West lief that it would be inordinately 
per. On the floor an abandoned Savings has for this building con- expensive to bring the building 
pair of shoes keeps company with sist solely of demolition, sche- up to the code for a bank, 


duled for 1972. 


install vaults and add to the 


Happy Chanuka 


exist... 


_ The bank “had no knowledge 


y 
5° 
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haps no artistic medium that 
reaches an, audience of such 
proportions as movies do. 
And with such cultural cen- 
ters as The City and Berke- 
ley nearby, there is no lack 
of films that could (and; 
indeed, should) be reviewed. 
If you are at all interested 
in writing about the cinema, 
the Press would like to print 
your work. (Here again, 
the Press may be able to 
provide film critics with free 
press passes.) 

Record reviewers. Start- 
ing with the first issue of 
EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
Jimm Cushing and Michael 
Goldberg will share a rock 
column, “Musical Notes.” 
But we need writers inter- 
ested in other musics des- 
perately. If you 
would like to help; and do 
(or might like to) write a- 
bout’ music; consider: writ- 
ing for EVERY OTHER 
WEEK. (Once more, the 
Press may be able to obtain 
review copies of records.) 

Artists, poets, and un- 
niche-able writers, We need 
you! 


If you’re interested in 
working on these projects, } 
please call 429-4351 or 
come to 302 Applied Scien- 
ces. 


building to provide needed extra 
room. 

Mrs. Tunhein, president of 
the Santa Cruz Historical So- 
ciety, feels differently. It is her 
opinion that the building could 
indeed be brought up to code. 

If not used as a bank it could 
easily be converted into an at- 
tractive shopping complex, such 
as the recently restored Cooper 
House. In any case, the bank 
would not lose money on such 
a venture, she feels. 


Let them 


know you're 
still alive. 


SEND YOUR 
PARENTS A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE PRESS 


Na me 


Address 


$2.25 per $6.00 per 


wy 


